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NTfcODUCTlON 



increasingly , over the past decade, edu- 
cational reformers have called for fun- 
damental shifts in what takes place in 
classrtxrms and schools. These argu- 
ments follow from the now common 
conclusion that our nation's schcxnls are 
failing to provide many students with the high- 
quality education needed to become responsi- 
ble citizens and productive workers; To 
address this problem, reformers urge reconsid- 
eration of traditional notions of schools as insti- 
tutions with isolated classnxims where students 
spend fixed periods of time studying rigidly dif- 
ferentiated subjects. Instead, new institutions 
need to be designed, from the lx>ttom up. limit- 
ed by neither previous practice nor burden- 
some regulations. Doing so, the argument con- 
tinues, entails deregulating the educational sys- 
tem and transferring authority from the federal, 
state, and even district levels to schools— in 
return for accountability for student results. 

These arguments are reflected in nearly every 
current reform effort. At the local level, there 
are numerous experiments with school-based 
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The lessons from this study 
should be useful in planning 
and carrying out the reforms 
envisioned in the recent 
federal education legislation 
and ongoing state and local 
school reform efforts. 




management strategies (e.g.. Dade County. Fla., 
and Santa Fe. N.M. ). At the state level, strate- 
gies as diverse as Kentucky's sweeping educa- 
tional reform act (KERA) and South Dakota's 
targeted reforms share this common focus on 
school-based change. Nationally, there are a 
series of coordinated efforts — the Comer 
Schools. Accelerated Schools, and the Coalition 
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<>f Essential Schools — that focus on the* dexvl- 
opntcnt of school -level .met school-specific 
itnprox ement strategics. 

Ftdtral Ugislutiun 

Support tor si hool-level intproxcmctii has 
long lx.cn a mainstay ot the federal education 
agenda. Title I ot the ncxxlx 1 enacted Improxmg 
America s schools Act <IASA>, xxltich amends 
Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act <ESEA). .strongly encourages the 
use of its funds for schoolwide improvement 
efforts in schools xxith high concentrations of 
disadxantaged children. Other programs autho- 
rized in the nexx- legislation (e.g.. the Dwight 1). 
Eisenhoxxer Professional Development 
Program) emphasize schoolxvide reform and 
provide school staff with flexibility to design 
and implement sch<x>l-specific improvement 
strategies. Goals 2000: Educate America Act. 
the federally supported framework for educa- 
tion reform also enacted in 1994. encourages 
and supports school-level change and directs 
professional development resources to school- 
level educators. Both pieces of legislation rec- 
ognize that individual schools are the necessary 
targets < >f successful reform efforts and that 
educators closest to the classnxmi are vital to 
sustaining these efforts. 

The Chapter 2 program, as reauthorized bv 
the 1988 amendments to ESEA (P.L. 100-29“) 
and again in 1ASA (P.L 103-382) in 1 99-1. is 
another example of federal support for school- 
based reform. The 1988 legislation required 
that states use at least 20 percent of their 
Chapter 2 allocations to support Effective 
Schools Programs. This provision reflected 
lessons from the research on unusually effec- 
tive schools that identified a set of scl tool-level 
correlates or characteristics associated xvith 
higher-than-expected student achievement. 

The federal goal was to encourage states to 
support school-based reform efforts consistent 



xvith this research. The Chapter 2 program xvas 
mollified and renamed in 1ASA. Title VI 
(Innovative Education Program Strategies) 
maintains the schcxtl-lexvl focus of the earlier 
Chapter 2 program but eliminates the Effectixe 
Sch< Mils Programs requirement. 

These are exciting experiments and innova- 
tive public policies that create nexx* opportuni- 
ties for local educators to influence the course 
ol change in their own schools. At the same 
time, thex place a great deal of pressure on 
school staff to undertake reform efforts for 
which thex often Itaxe neither the preparation 
nor the resources. As xx ith all change efforts, 
nexx’ opportunities and pressures need to be 
accompanied xx ith appropriate assistance and 
support. 

Purpose off This Guido 

This guide is meant to be a resource for 
teachers and sch<x>l administrators interested in 
undertaking school-based reforms. It provides 
examples of promising reform strategies and 
lessons learned from a national study of school- 
based reform. The remainder of this introduc- 
tion reviexvs how the study xvas conducted and 
provides an overvicxv of the major themes that 
run through the rest of the document. It is 
important to note that the research that informs 
this guide predates IASA and Goals 2000. In 
fact, the original study was commissioned in 
order to learn lessons about how to improve 
federal support for elementary and secondary 
education. The lessons from this study should 
be useful in planning and earn ing out the 
reforms envisioned in the recent federal educa- 
tion legislation and ongoing state and local 
school reform efforts. 
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Th* Study of Hffuctlvu Schools 
Programs: Tho Basis for tho Guido 

The examples, ideas, and recommendations 
contained in this guide reflect lessons from a 
congressionally mandated national study ot 
Effective Schools Programs and other school- 
based reforms carried out by SRI International 
under contract to the l .S. Department of 
Education. The study resulted from the federal 
Chapter 2 legislation, which, as noted above, 
supported Effective Schools Programs. Data tor 
the study were collected during the 1991-92 
school year and included: 

• A mail survey of a nationally representative 
sample of 1.550 scluxtl districts, in which dis- 
trict administrators were asked to respond to 
questions about district support tor school- 
based reform efforts and about their most 
comprehensive school-level improvement 
efforts. 

• Mail and telephone surveys of all state edu- 
cation agencies, in which state-level adminis- 
trators were asked to describe reform efforts 
in their states. 

• Case studies of reform efforts in five states. 

16 school districts, and 32 scluxtls. These 
involved on-site visits of approximately one 
week, which included interviews with admin- 
istrators and teachers, observation of class- 
rooms and team meetings, and review of rel- 
evant documents. These case studies form 
the basis for the vignettes described in the 
second section ot this guide. 

The states visited were California. 
Connecticut. Kentucky. South Dakota, and 
Washington. These states were selected 
because they covered the range of state school 
reform strategies from traditional Effective 
Schools Programs (e.g.. South Dakota's 
Effective Schools Program) to change efforts 
promoting more fundamental reorganization ot 
schooling (e.g.. KERA in Kentucky). State roles 
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and involvement in schcx>ls also varied across 
these states. The 16 sclux>l districts and ,32 
scluxtls were located in these states and were 
selected Itecause they, like the sample states, 
encompassed the full breadth of different 
reforms and demographics. Moreover, states, 
districts, and schtx>ls were selected with an eye 
toward the lessons they could teach others 
ulxtut successful reforms. By agreement with 
the local educators who gave so freely ot their 
time and ideas, it was agreed not to publish the 
names of any individuals. schtx>ls. or districts 
involved in the study, therefore, the names 
used in this document are fictitious. A list ot 
the teachers and administrators who reviewed 
this report appears in the acknowledgments at 
the lx.*ginning of the guide. The research find- 
ings and a detailed description of the methods 
used can lie found in the formal technical 
report (Shields et al.. 1995). 

Kuy Features off Promising Reforms 

The national study showed that districts and 
schtx)ls throughout the country were paying a 
great deal of attention to sch<x)l-based reform. 

In fact, depending on how one defines reform, 
somewhere between a fifth and two-thirds ot 
the districts reported having schtxil-based 
reforms under way. For example. 40 percent 
of districts reported having reforms that ftxrused 
on increasing student learning, improving 
teachers, and developing schoohvide problem- 
solving and planning capacity. 

Yet, when the researchers actually visited 
schools in the case studies, the amount of mean- 
ingful change taking place was often much l“ss 
than advertised — suggesting that these national 
incidence figures may overestimate the amount 
of reform that was actually occurring. In some 
sch(X)Ls. reform translated into nothing more titan 
changes in teacher routines and meeting times. 

In many, however, schtxtl reform meant some- 
thing: a reorganization of schtxtl routines to 
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support learning. new attitudes among teachers 
toward student ability, more challenging class- 
room practices, and exciting learning exjx*ricnccs 
lor students. '11 k* case study data suggest tliat 
tlte successtul examples of ’school-based reform 
shared a se t of core c haracteristics: 

• \ dear touts on creating more challenging 
learning experiences for all students. 

• A school culture in which teachers worked 

c ollahoratively and had a voice in decisions 
that directly affected their ability to improve 
classroom practice. 

• Opportunities for teachers ami administrators 
to gain knowledge and build their profes- 
sional capacity in subject areas, classroom 
pedagogy, and decision-making strategies. 

These three characteristics are used to struc- 
ture much of the practical advice offered in the 
second section of the guide. 



How to lilt This Guido 

This guide is divided into four sections, fol- 
lowed by an annotated bibliography. The sec- 
ond section dcscriltes the basic lessons learned 
from the case studies in 32 sch<x>ls across the 
nation, lessons that reform-minded sch<x>l staff 
should consider as they seek to improve their 
own schcxils. This section is organized by the 
three characteristics of promising reforms listed 
alx>ve. The third section provides fuller exam- 
ples of sclxxils involved in promising reforms. 
These |x>rt rails are meant to help the reader 
understand how the various characteristics of 
reform work together to propel a school for- 
ward. The fourth section discusses what dis- 
trict staff can do to support sch<x>l-based 
reform. Finally, an appendix provides an 
extensive annotated list of published resources 
for practitioners and researchers alike. 
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PRACTICAL ADVICIl 
KIY NATURIS OP 
(UCCISSFUL RIPORM STRATIOIIS 



he schools studied orchestrated 
their reform efforts in many 
ways. The catalysts for change, 
key actors, problems addressed, 
strategies attempted, and 
resources used varied dramatical- 
ly. Although each school s story unfolded in 
unique ways, some common elements were 
discerned. This section extracts from the case 
studies of 32 schools lessons that reform-mind- 
ed schools might consider incorporating into 
their improvement efforts. It is important to 
note that in many schools that considered 
themselves involved in reform, little change 
was taking place. In other sites, though, 
school-based reform has involved fundamental 
changes in the daily lives of sch<x>l staff. Yet. 
change in some schools was not necessarily 
positive. Without clarity of purpose, commit- 
ment. collaboration, support, and leadership. 



Without clarity of purpose, 
commitment, collaboration, 
support, and leadership, reform 
efforts may sputter and die. 
Without sustained nurturing, 
enthusiasm may fade 
to burnout. 
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Teachers held high 
expectations for all 
their students. 




retorm efforts nni\ sputter .uul t lie*. Without 
sustained nurturing. I'litlutsi.ism m.iv l.ule to 
burnout. Fherelotv. tin* pr.niu.il .n l\ t* t* pro- 
vided in this guide is drawn Irom the m Itoois 
in which changes were hot It stguilic.ini and 
effective. 

in general, the successful si liool -h.tsed 
reforms studied hud three key features: 

1 1) challenging learning experiences for 
all students 

(2) a school culture that nurtured staff 
collaboration and participation in 
decision making 

(3) meaningful opportunities for 
professional growth 

The first feature, challenging learning experi- 
ences. tended to emerge from four coordinated 
elements. First, teachers held high expecta- 
tions for all their students, breaking the vicious 
cycle of watered-down curricula for low- 
achieving students. They shared a vision of 
what their students could achieve and how the 
school would promote success. Second, these 
innovative programs presented chaUcnging 
curriculum, often in integrated, interdiscipli- 
nary curricula. Third, the schools were explor- 
ing an exciting variety of alternativ e configura- 
tions of students and teachers. Fourth, some 
of the schools were beginning to use a range 
of alternative measures to track students 
progress. Although it is too soon, for the most 
part, to measure the impact of these reforms on 
student achievement, schools were beginning 
to document different, more productive interac- 



tion patterns among students and teachers in 
the classroom. Schools were also beginning to 
report changes in equity and access for all stu- 
dents to high-quality instruction. 

The second key feature observed is that the 
most successful school-based reforms developed 
effectiv e techniques for nurturing staff collab- 
oration and participation in decision mak- 
ing. The schools created cultures of collegiality 
by finding wavs for staff and the community to 
work together on significant changes needed in 
their schools. Time and funding to support 
working groups' access t<> it w ere cornerstones 
of successful school-based reforms. I'qually 
important to shared decision making was the 
reformulation of the roles and authority 
exercised by teachers and administrators. 
Some principals welcomed teachers' contribu- 
tions; others gave up control grudgingly. These 
new div isions of labor and clout created new 
responsibilities and obligations for school staff 
but also strengthened professionalism and 
morale. Leadership for these change processes 
came from a variety of sources: teachers, princi- 
pals. and district or state personnel. The 
advances in staff collalxrration and participatory 
decision making were often achieved by an 
array of creative changes in staffing patterns and 
allocations of resources, time, and space. 

Providing meaningful opportunities for 
professional growth is the third major feature 
shared by successful school-based reforms. In 
these schools, teachers set staff development 
priorities keyed to their vision of the reform 
goals in their schools. Typically, staff develop- 
ment topics related to technical areas such as 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment, or to 
managerial areas such as schoolwide planning 
or collaborative decision making. In some 
instances, teacher teams developed strategic 
plans that selected staff development topics 
and methods allow ing sustained, coherent 
Immersion in an area. Forsaking a grab bag 
of one-session workshops, teachers sought the 
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KEY FEATURES OF 



SUCCESSFUL REFORM STRATEGIES 



expertise and time necessary tor the school 
staff to acquire, implement, and reflect on inno- 
vations on an ongoing basis. The methods 
used for staff development ranged far and 
wide. Trainer-of-trainers models created 
cadres of teacher experts in the school: team- 
ing and coaching arrangements allowed 
school faculty to learn from experts and from 
each other-, visits to classes in their own and 
other schools allowed teachers to see new 
ideas in action; alliances with universities 
brought expertise to the schools and opportuni- 
ties for growth and advancement to teachers; 
some schools pooled resources to share train- 
ing expenses and personnel. 

Descriptions of lessons learned from the 32 
schools open with a view of one school's suc- 
cessful integration of the three key elements. 
Following this complete portrait of one school, 
the guide "zooms in" to sets of focused 
vignettes that illustrate variations of these ele- 
ments found in a number of schools during the 
1991-92 school year. 

A PORTRAIT OP SOUTH MISSION 
HIOH SCHOOLS RUILDINO ON THI 
■PPICTIVI SCHOOLS MODIL 

The reforms at South Mission High Sch<x>l 
exemplify a successful adoption of the Effective 
Schools model, which focused on the seven 
correlates identified in the Ixxly of Effective 
Schools research: ( 1 ) clear and specific purpos- 
es. (2) strong educational leadership, (3) high 
expectations for students. (4) mastery of basic 
skills. (5) frequent monitoring of student 
progress. (6) positive climate tor learning, and 
(7) partnership with parents and community. 
Taking advantage of the many instruments and 
professional development opportunities based 
in the Effective Schools research. sch<x>l staff 
implemented a numlx?r of key changes in the 
sch(X)t and established metlxxls for continually 
improving their work. 



O 




The restructuring effort at South Mission High 
represents a top-down strategy that seemed to 
lx; working. South Mission's superintendent ini- 
tiated the reform prexess with a prepackaged 
program of how the sch<x>l improvement 
prtxess should proceed. South Mission's 
reforms addressed seven goals derived from the 
seven correlates of Effective Schools detailed 
above in the introduction to the school s portrait. 

Seven subcommittees were set up to address 
the goals, and structured instruments were 
available to assess needs and progress toward 
the goals. At first, the creation of the seven 
correlate committees by decree left some com- 
mittees floundering for lack of a recognized 
need. Although he usually approved commit- 
tee recommendations, the principal made the 
final decisions. 

Support for professional growth throughout 
the years, however, has paid off in teachers' 
involvement and commitment to Effective 
Schools tenets. In general, the teachers felt 
good about the changes instituted through the 
Effective Schools process and about their ability 
to provide input in the process of identifying 
problems and solutions. 



Teachers at South Mission High 
took responsibility for 
effective instruction and 
ongoing improvement. 
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Tilt* reforms a! South Mission Hit’ll permeat- 
ed classrooms, creating challenging learning 
experiences for all students. The school culture 
was one of high expectations for students and 
a belief that all students can learn. The school 
climate and sense of personal safety had 
improved, and the needs of the increasing lim- 
ited-Knglish-proficient population were being 
addressed. There was still little evidence of 



coordinated curriculum planning, but participa- 
tion of teachers front various disciplines on the 
correlate committees had begun to stimulate 
interest in interdisciplinary collaboration. Some 
teachers were not positive about eliminating 
tracking, but they recognized research support- 
ing it anil sought additional training in the 
teaching of heterogeneous populations. 



Context South Mission High School, with 2,200 students, is located in what once 
was a predominantly rural, white, agricultural area that over the past decade 
has experienced rapid growth, particularly in the number of Latino students (who 
now make up a third of the district's enrollment). In 1987, the new 
superintendent led the district into the Effective Schools process. The district has 
reduced the number of district and school staff coordinators of programs and 
passed categorical funds directly to the schools and teachers. At South 
Mission High, federal Chapter 2 funds are used for tutorials and staff 
development. 

Creating The first set of reforms relate to classroom practices. A "Welcome Center" 
C h aBe ng i ng has been created as a transitional period tor new immigrant students to 
Learning expose them to basic English and the rules and procedures of American high 
Situations schools. These students also now have access to a series ot English as a Second 
for a Language and bilingual classes. An extra tutoring session has been set up and 

Changing busing schedules adjusted to accommodate students who stay late for these 
Population sessions. Teachers assert that the most important change has been the 

reaffirmation that all students can learn. Throughout the school, teachers have 
chosen to eliminate tracking, with the exception of the advanced-placement 
courses and the Welcome Center. If students are not succeeding, it is the 
responsibility of the teacher to modify his/her instructional practices. Teachers 
report that classroom observations have focused the entire school on improving 
instructional practices. 

Despite the decline in average family income over the years, student scores on 
the standardized tests continue to rise, with current performance in the 79th 
percentile for reading and the 81st for math. 

Teachers work together to improve South Mission by serving on seven teacher- 
staffed subcommittees, each of which assesses how well the school is doing 
regarding that committee's mission. They forward their recommended changes 



Making 

Dacitlons 

Together 
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Teachers at South Mission High took responsi- 
bility for effective instruction and ongoing 
improvement. Tests of student achievement 
supported the success of this reform effort. 



South Mission High illustrates how one 
school integrated the three key features of suc- 
cessful school -based reform. The sections 
below offer practical advice linked to each of 
the three key features, and selected vignettes 
describe specific approaches used by the case 
study schools. 



fo fhe school council, then to the principal. The first set of reforms addressed 
safety and school climate. To reduce the number of students out of class at the 
same time, a split lunch period has been created. The campus is closed to 
outsiders, and a student leadership team discusses concerns among different 
student groups. Another vehicle for collaboration has been eight observations of 
teachers by administrators per year. Teachers report that these have opened up 
communication between the administration and teaching staff about classroom 
matters. 

Learning 
to 

Change 



In the first year, administrators conducted eight classroom observations per year; 
the second year, the school added a needs assessment; the third year, 

Effective Schools council and committees were established. Two-thirds of the 
teachers now actively participate in either the council or the correlate 
committees. Besides the Effective Schools summer conference, seven pupil-free 
days are devoted to staff development each year. The topics for three of these 
days are chosen by the school. Teachers have been trained in Effective Schools 
correlates, particularly the all students can succeed. They have read research 
on student grouping and the adverse effects of tracking. Teachers receive 
release time to participate in the school council and funds for summer curriculum 
development and participation in state pilot projects. 

To provide practical examples of specific reforms such as mastery learning and 
detracking, teachers were given the opportunity to see such efforts in action at 

other school sites. 



Over the years, the superintendent has taken board members, building 
administrators, district administrators, the teachers' union leader, one elementary 
teacher, the high school Effective Schools council members, and department 
chairs out of state to a four-day annual workshop on Effective Schools. All staff 
are required to go through Effective Schools training, and principals are 
evaluated on the extent to which the seven correlates are present in their schools 
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CREATE CHALLENGING LEARNING EXPERIENCES FOR ALL STUDENTS 



1 . Sat High Expectations lor Aii Students 

2 . Develop Challenging Curriculum 

3. Consider Alternative Configurations of Students and Teachers 

4. Track Student Progress with a Range of Outcome Measures 



The* heart of school reform is the improve- 



ment ol »tudent learning. If school-based 
reform does not affect classroom practices, all 
efforts will Iv for naught. Although this claim 
may seem obvious, according to the study, as 
many as 20 percent of the reform efforts 
nationwide do not appear to he changing stu- 
dents' classroom experiences. However, in the 
best examples of school reform, changes in 
goals, curricula, instruction and teaching, and 
assessment were significant. Teachers were 
questioning their traditional approaches to 
instruction and learning, and investing signifi- 
cant time and energy to design new methods 
for reaching their students. 

Schools placed increased emphasis on stu- 
dents' acquisition of higher-order reasoning 
strategies and computer literacy. Students with 

Newer curricula tended to 
emphasize the processes of 
solving problems and thinking 
. critically rather than simply 
getting one right answer. 
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these new curricula found that they were 
required to think in different ways about the 
subjects they studied. More was required of 
them than tilling in the blanks on a mimeo- 
graphed worksheet or answering the questions 
at the end of the chapter. Rather than regurgi- 
tate facts, students analyzed significant phe- 
nomena. made extensive comparisons, devel- 
oped interpretations, drew conclusions, and 
evaluated issues. Newer curricula tended to 
emphasize the processes of solving problems 
and thinking critically rather than simply getting 
one right answer. 

Schools replaced traditional subject-matter 
treatments with more integrated, engaging cur- 
ricula. Thematic, interdisciplinary curricula and 
extended blocks of time were being designed 
to allow in-depth exploration of significant 
themes and content. 

Manipulative mathematics, hands-on science, 
issues-centered history -social science, literature- 
based reading, and process writing have 
brought with them new classroom, interactions. 
Instructional practices included all students in 
active, collaborative activities. Cooperative 
learning and clustering arrangements have revi- 
talized the settings in which students learn and 
the ways they work with one another. 

Students in sites implementing these types of 
changes did not spend the entire school day 
working in isolation. Especially at the elemen- 
tary level, students were seated, not in rows 
facing the teacher, but in clusters of four or 
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live. 1'mploying cooperative learning 
approaches, teachers in these classrooms 
assigned roles to individuals that would enable 
their group to accomplish a task. At some of 
the middle and high schools, groups of stu- 
dents shared four or five teachers, promoting 
closer relationships than were possible in the 
traditional setting. 

The design of the study did not allow for 
definitive evaluation of the impact of specific 
classroom changes on students. I'nfortunately. 
in most of these sites, assessment issues were 
still in tlux. with staff at many schools skeptical 
about standardized tests but not yet wedded to 
alternative forms of assessment. There were 
indications, however, corroborating a growing 
body of literature from other research, that the 



major shifts these schools were struggling to 
implement have a high potential for positive 
effects on student learning. The most promis- 
ing classroom practices focused on: 

( 1) setting high expectations for 
all students 

(2) developing challenging curriculum 

<3) considering alternative configurations of 
students and teachers 

<•») tracking student progress with a range of 
alternative outcome measures 

Changes implemented by particular 
schools are described on the following 
pages. 



Cooperative learning and 
clustering arrangements have 
revitalized the settings in which 
students learn and the ways they 
work with one another. 



. CHOOt BASED REFORM lC SSONS F R O M A NATIONAL ’ ,D < 



1 . S«t High Expectations for All Stvdtnli 

• High standards 

• Emphasis on problem solving and critical thinking 

• Flexible behavioral standards 

• Heterogeneous grouping 

• Developmental appropriateness 

Schools were com eying their high expecta- 
tions lor all students in a variety of ways. 
I'.hallenging performance standards were being 
set for what all students should be able to do. 
t hese performance standards emphasized 
strategic reasoning, rather than memorization of 
content knowledge. Rigid rules for silent, indi- 
vidual seatwork were being replaced by flexi- 
ble guidelines for buzzing, interactive group 
work. Tracking was giving way to heteroge- 
neous groups of high- and low-achieving stu- 
dents working together. Learning environments 
were becoming more developmental!)' appro- 
priate by easing the transition from single- 
teacher. self-contained classrooms. 

Setting high standards is one aspect of 
schools' high expectations for their students. 
Successful reforms were integrating lists of dis- 
crete objectives and minimum competencies 
into statements of what students should know 
and be able to do. No longer were these 
schools promoting breadth of coverage over 
depth of inquiry. Performance standards were 
being set that represented challenging, yet 
attainable, accomplishment rather than mini- 
mum competency. 

A hallmark of reform efforts is an emphasis 
on problem solving and critical thinking. 

Goals have shifted from emphasis on facts to 
strategies for using information to solve prob- 
lems and think critically. The call for address- 
ing reasoning comes both from extensive test 
results indicating that students are not per- 
forming well on complex tasks and from 
extensive research that indicates that ail stu- 
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dents can learn strategies. In fact, relegating 
lower-achieving students to drill and kill" 
denies those students opportunities to learn 
strategies for reasoning. Consequently, 
research supports teaching problem solving 
and critical thinking to all students, as well as 
integrating students of all achievement levels 
into challenging curricula. 

Changes in school stall's beliefs were not 
limited to raising expectations about achieve- 
ment. In some sites, flexible behavioral stan- 
dards were revising standards for proper" 
classroom behav ior and the conditions neces- 
sary for learning. Along with more challenging 
learning goals, teachers were revising their per- 
ceptions of how students should behave. As 
one teacher noted. "There's more a sense now 
of making education more fun for kids. 

Teachers are more likely to feel that it is okay 
to be noisy in the classroom l when students are 
collaborating on a project]." Teachers were rec- 
ognizing that behavioral expectations should be 
flexible enough to allow for students to interact 
as they learn. 

School staff took seriously the research find- 
ings supporting the Ixmefits of heterogeneous 
grouping. Teachers involved students ot 
mixed achievement levels in collaborative 
learning and peer tutoring activities. Schools 
eliminated the long-used practice of placing 
high-achieving students in groups or classes 
separate from low-achieving students. 
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Another form of changing expectations is 
the developmental appropriateness of 

classroom content and organization. 

Particularly in middle schools, classroom envi- 
ronments and subjects were being reconfig- 
ured by combining subjects such as language 
arts and social studies into two-hour core sub- 
jects or by creating "schools within schools" to 
soften the often painful transition from ele- 
mentary to secondary school and from child- 
hood to early adolescence. 

High expectations for all students, then, are 
evident in a variety of reforms. These include 
emphasizing critical thinking, strategies for rais- 
ing students' expectations for themselves, and 



mechanisms for eliminating segregated and 
diluted instruction for lower achievers. At 
South Mission High School, teachers eliminated 
tracking after studying theory and research, 
then observing in schools where heterogeneous 
grouping was being used. Teachers also reflect 
high expectations by applying flexible behav- 
ioral standards to fit the learning activity and 
using appropriate teaching methods to support 
students’ developmental needs. 



Th« Cobblestone Elementary student population shifted over the past 1 0 years from 
mostly white to 25 percent minority. The school is now a Chapter 1 site where most families, 
although not on welfare, are "eking out a living." Although the district had a long history of 
teaching "the three R's," it was rocked out of complacency by poor showings on the new 
state mastery tests. These test results stimulated the staff to take a hard look at how they 
were teaching. Despite their initial suspicion of any ideas promoted by the state. 

Cobblestone staff responded so positively to a presentation of the Effective Schools reform by 
state educators that the decision to adopt the initiative was unanimous— bolstered by the 
low cost to the school and the provision of technical assistance from the state. 

The state facilitator recognized that the Cobblestone staff had been working hard to help 
students achieve, yet found that they were working on outdated ideas. The state facilitator . 
served as a catalyst for teachers to rethink their views of students by presenting research evi- 
dence of the successful implementation of approaches such as cooperative learning and het- 
erogeneous grouping practices. The staff began to look at the effects of environment on stu- 
dents and came to a consensus on the goal tnat high-risk students who spend five years at 
Cobblestone will experience success. 

Cobblestone defined a new mission statement: "G.R.E.A.T." became the acronym for 
Grow, Respect, Educate, Achieve, Together, with Tony the Tiger as the school mascot. The 
language arts program abolished its three-track reading groups, replaced Basal readers with 
high-quality children's literature, and is beginning to focus on strategic reqding approaches. 
As a result, 1 00 percent of the school's low-income students score above the remedial level, 
compared with 53 percent in 1986. At first, the principal was surprised when the state facil- 
itator claimed that the progress of the low-income students was the real measure of the 
school's success. Now, the school is inundated with requests from visitors curious to see how 
the school has managed to be successful with at-risk students. 
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2 . D*v«lop Challenging Curriculum 

• Depth over breadih 

6 'ntcgrated/imerclisciplinary 

• Techrciogy 

Curriculum reforms tended to emphasize 
depth over breadth, often through interdisci- 
plinary, integrated thematic units. These cur- 
ricula also presented authentic activities in 
w hich students applied concepts in meaningful 
contexts. In a unit on local rivers and streams. 
Idr example, students interweaved their study 
of science, mathematics, and social science as 
they measured pollutants; considered econom- 
ic. environmental, and social costs of alternative 
solutions; and prepared recommendations for 
the water commission. These challenging cur- 
ricula emphasized problem solving and critical 
thinking, often having students synthesize their 
inquiries in oral or written presentations. In 
some schools, technology both presented 
engaging activities and supported collaboration 
and writing. 

Key to these successful 
curriculum changes has been 
the time and support provided to 
teachers for staff development 
and release time to plan, 
develop, and observe. 




At Bridge Middle School, interdisciplinary 
teaching teams and integrated curriculum are 
two major components of the school's vision. 

The formation of teaching teams with common 
preparation times facilitated the development of 
successful integrated curriculum units. While 
considering how to reformulate existing units, the 
social studies teachers recognized the potential 
of the seventh-grade Renaissance unit for interdis- 
ciplinary teaching. One of the teams, consisting 
of math, science, language arts, and social stud- 
ies teachers, chose to develop the unit. Each 
teacher took the lead in deciding how curriculum 
goals for his or her subject could apply to the 
Renaissance period. History text information 
was augmented with a computer simulation of 
the Black Death, filmstrips on the Middle Ages, 
and videos on Newscasts from the Past ana 
Castles and Cathedrals. Language arts goals 
were addressed by reading and performing 
plays and skits, researching and writing reports, 
developing timelines, and making crafts. 

Students might read "A Proud Taste for Scarlet 
and Miniver" or "The Door in the Wall," ballads, 
and other poetry and short stories of the times. 

In math, the major project was the construction 
of castles to scale, requiring calculations such as 
perimeters, areas, and volumes. In science, stu- 
dents studied health and hygiene, including 
information on contagious diseases then and 
now, and compared epidemics like AIDS and 
the Black Death. Teacners from physical educa- 
tion, music, and art also participated by present- 
ing activities in their subject areas related to the 
Renaissance. 

The unit culminated with schoolwide events 
involving Renaissance activities. Students, teach- 
ers, and parents went for a night to a commer- 
cial establishment called Medieval Times, where 
they had a traditional medieval feast and were 
treated to a jousting tournament. The seventh- 
graders also planned a Medieval Tournament 
Day and a Medieval Faire Day. Tournament 
events included Dress a Knight, Musical Chairs 
with period music, Tug-O-War, Rescue a Damsel, 
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880 Yard Joust (dash), a Sack Race, and Javelin 
Toss. The Faire involved plays (English litera- 
ture), bartering of medieval items (math and 
social studies), and exhibitions of "'creative 
anachronisms" (science and social studies). 

The authoring team piloted the unit, which 
was so successful that all seventh-grade teams 
are using it. The unit has been modified to 
accommodate student needs and share teacher 
resources. For example, a language arts 
teacher with a specialty or preference for a par- 
ticular novel might switch teams to teach that 
novel. 

Heartland Elementary is developing the 
first computer-assisted classroom in its state, fund- 
ed by a grant of $35,000 from the district. A 
consultant from the state technology project, situ- 
ated in Heartland's city, periodically visits the 
classroom to offer assistance with hardware and 
software needs. * •.*•*•* 

A randomly assigned group of fourth-graders 
started in the classroom in the fall of 1990 and 
will stay together through the end of sixth grade. 
In the first year of the experiment, the teacher , 
abandoned basal readers and spelling and 



sentations, and collaborative skills were improv- 
ing and that students were becoming very active 
and persistent In their learning activities. "They 
approach things more logically than their peers 
in other classes," she remarked. The teacher 
plans to develop additional thematically integrat- 
ed units and to make more use of videotaping. 

A magnet middle school, McAlroy, 

developed interdisciplinary units around the 
themes of Pride in Place, Uniqueness and 
Commonality, Communication, Independence 
and Dependence, Interdependence, and 
Change. Students also worked on a 
HyperCard-based (computerized) adventure 
game in which they could be in one of five civi- 
lizations selected to reflect the ethnic/ cultural 
backgrounds of McAlroy students. Students 
worked in teams of two in social studies classes 
to research the occupations, past times, govern- , 
ment, language, measurement systems, tradjng 
systems, homes, food, clothing, religion, climate, 
geography, forms of transportation, . ” '*! 

weapons/tools, and historicfigures/eyentSof v .i 
.^jeach period. Inianguagearts dass,'students 
^ ^ and dlscussid the elements of ctn ep ’ 29 



handwriting texts in favor of a literaturebased ; • 

reading approach. Students write e>densfoely Ingomputer W Kgnh ( 

the computer, including other subjects as well ds O^Sa ^^e HyperCard 9 : , 

llhenwHcs daises, stuaenT 



the computer, including other subjects as well Os 
literature. The teacher reported students' key- 
boarding speeds of 30 words per minute/com- 
pared with 10 handwritten words per minded L 
science, students weire using Voyage o ffo Mimf 
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and writing about their studies. Some students PT” 

were using the computer simulation lego lojgro to 
build machines such as a merrygo-round, yrash- 
ing machine, conveyor belt, or robotic arm.' 
desktop publishing program allows 

develop creative presentations of their compost- ^B^me time arid ^ iyfWl LffSSKL 
(ions and projneh. 

Students have made significant gains on stan- observe, - Twateaies 

dardized achievement tests in all subject areas 'OfU 

and in comparison with a control group of fhe 
school's samegrade noncomputer classrooms. 

The teacher noted that students' writing, oral pr«- :» 
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3. Cmildtr Alternative Canfiguratlons of 
f terfente and Teacher* 

• Block Scheduling 

• Teom Teoching 

• Collaborative learning 

Along with new curricular approaches have 
come new ideas about organizing students and 
teachers' days. For example, block scheduling 
was implemented in several of the schools. 

Rather than allocating i<> minutes per day to a 
subject, block scheduling reserves more time 
(usually about two hours) tor students to investi- 
gate topics in greater depth. This approach is in 
concert with the Coalition of Essential Schools' 
philosophy that "less is more": the sch(x>l expe- 
rience for saidents becomes less fragmented if 
they concentrate on learning a few things well. 
The extended time periods require students to 
approach the curriculum in a different manner. 
According to teachers at some of the case study 
sites, block scheduling had worked well in 

Cubberiey EltmcntQry has become a dis- 
trict demonstration site for a new Learning 
Center designed to serve mainstreamed stu- 
dents with special needs. The Learning Center 
started as a district response to a state compli- 
ance review requirement to mainstream spe- 
cial education students. The school was cho- 
sen as the pilot site partly because the princi- 
pal and a number of the staff were special 
education certified personnel. As the major 
spark for the change effort, the principal 
arranged two days of in-service training for all 
staff on the concept. The Learning Center has 
four full-time special education and unassigned 
regular teachers known as the Teacher 
Assistance Team (TATI. These teachers teach 
cooperatively with 1 1 of the 1 6 regular class- 
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science, where they now had time to do more 
than set up the lab equipment before the lesson 
was over. It had also worked well in language 
arts, where students could read literature, discuss 
their reactions and interpretations in depth, and 
engage in thoughtful writing. 

In most of the instances of block scheduling, 
teachers engaged in team teaching, working 
together in interdisciplinary teams. Often, stu- 
dents from two grades worked together. Cicely 
Elementary, for example, divided its students 
into multiage “quads." where four teachers des- 
ignated two rooms for integrated thematic sci- 
ence curriculum, reserving the other two rooms 
for technology and science labs. 

Collaborative learning and cross-age and 
peer tutoring— key instructional strategies that 
integrate students previously relegated to pull- 
out programs such as Chapter 1 or special edu- 
cation into the “regular" classrooms — provided 
another reconfiguration of students stimulated by 
schools' commitment to challenging curriculum 
for all students. 



room teachers, making it possible to reduce 
dramatically the number of student pullouts. 

The TAT, which previously had a pro forma 
function in referrals to special education, now 
serves as a quick turnaround mechanism for 
observing students with learning problems and 
recommending interventions. Teachers and 
administrators at Cubberley emphasize that 
the Learning Center is available to, and used 
by, all teachers and students as a learning 
resource. After some initial resistance ana 
uncertainty, the faculty now seems to support 
the new program. The program serves as a 
prototype for the district. Two more school 
were scheduled to adopt the program in 
1792-93; all schools in the district were sched- 
uled to have learning centers by 1993-94. 
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4. Track Student Pregrtss with a Range •( 
Outceme Measures 

ALTERNATIVE ASSESSMENT FEATURES 

• Authentic, integrated tasks 

• Multiple interpretations 

• Focus on. process 

• Collaboration 

• Ongoing assessment 

TYPES OF ALTERNATIVE ASSESSMENT 

• Portfolios 

• Projects 

• Investigations 

In u few of the sites, school-level staff were 
moving ahead with alternative curricula without 
having developed appropriate alternative test 
instruments, thereby creating difficulties. 
Teachers were becoming conscious of the lim- 
its. uses, and impacts of traditional testing. 

In particular, teachers appeared concerned 
that limitations of standardized tests did not 
allow students to fully demonstrate their knowl- 
edge. The complex, authentic, integrated tasks 
in which students use inquiry and critical think- 
ing tend to pose problems that allow multiple 
interpretations, not one right answer. 

Regular and critical analysis of 
student progress was built into 
the reform effort. 



Furthermore, the thinking processes students 
use have become assessment targets that are 
not measured well by traditional tests. In many 
of the new curricula, students collaborate and 
make group presentations of what they have 
learned. Consequently, collaboration and pre- 
sentation skills represent additional assessment 
targets not measured by traditional tests. 

To measure the expanded outcomes of the 
new curricula, teachers are seeing the need lor 
the inclusion of performance or alternative 
assessments as well as frequent tracking ol 
progress. Although the majority of the sites had 
not yet obtained, designed, or implemented 
these new assessments, some sites did have in 
place student assessments that differed from the 
traditional, standardized multiple-choice tests. 
Building on the lead of large-scale writing 
assessments, writing portfolios were becoming 
more common as a method of assessing perfor- 
mance in language arts. The portfolios allow 
ongoing assessment of student progress on a 
range of projects and investigations through- 
out the year, rather than an annual, brief kx)k. 

In two of the case study states, statewide 
performance assessments in mathematics, sci- 
ence. and social science were also under devel- 
opment. Portfolios of classr<x>m assignments 
were components of both of these assessment 
efforts. In some of these sites, it was difficult 
to ascertain whether the curricula led to the 
assessment instruments or whether the assess- 
ment drove the curricula. Some L -al-level staff 
were revamping curricula to align them with 
the new tests. When interviewed, teachers and 
principals praised the tests and stated that 
"teaching to the test” was clearly desirable 
because the tests measured the most significant 
elements of the curriculum. 



.CHOOL based reform lessons from a national study 



Other forms of student assessment were seen 
in some areas. Some teacher teams developed 
more traditional forms of tests hut tailored them 
to their curricula. Teachers using mastery 
learning and outcome-based education pro- 
grams might take this approach. Qualitative 
forms of assessment that call for more teacher 
judgment were also Ixring tried. Narrative eval- 
uations rather than typical report cards were 
being developed in the elementary grades. In 
these narrative report cards, teachers might 
write comments about a student's progress in 
reading more challenging books as well as 
check off proficiency levels that described the 
student's reading along a continuum of cate- 
gories ranging from emergent to developing, 
competent, and independent reader. 

Looking carefully at test results for various 
groups of students was another tack taken by 
some of the schools in the study. In particular, 
progress of lower-income, special-needs, and 
limited-English-speaking populations was being 
examined to determine the impact of detrack- 
ing and in-class service models. The case stud- 
ies identified schools at three stages of assess- 
ment reform. In one set of schools, evaluation 
and a focus on student outcomes were virtually 
nonexistent. Their reforms were often just get- 
ting off the ground, and school staff had not 
yet focused their efforts on evaluations. In a 
second set of schools, teachers were conscious 
of the need to assess student outcomes, but 
they believed that the tests being used in the 
schools — typically standardized, multiple-choice 
instruments — were inappropriate to measure 



the effects of their new approaches to instruc- 
tion. Even when schools and districts were 
experimenting with alternative forms of assess- 
ment — including portfolios of student work and 
performance-based assessment — teachers were 
struggling to understand and interpret these 
new measures. In these cases, the focus on 
student outcomes was often mire .1 in discus- 
sions about appropriate measures. In a third 
set of schools, regular and critical analysis of 
student progress was built into the reform 
effort. Many of these schools had begun by 
following the Effective Schools model, with its 
clear outcome focus and regular cycle of needs 
assessment, planning, and evaluation. They 
were beginning to use new forms of assess- 
ment as additional evidence of their students' 
achievement, as the following examples 
illustrate. 



The first-grade report cards 
have benchmarks tnat specify 
what students are expected to 
attain. The school is working to 
implement report cards at all 
grade levels that are aligned 
with the curriculum goals. 
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At Ross Primary, approximately 1 1 0 chil- 
dren were randomly selected to participate 
in a nongraded, multiage, developmental^ 
appropriate primary program. Five staff 
members volunteered to teach the pilot pro- 
gram. The team is developing integrated 
thematic units, whole language units, and a 
curriculum monitoring/student assessment 
tool, the narrative or continuous progress 
record. The new report. cards focus on stu- 
dents' developmental progress. Students 
are assessed on component areas within 
each subject. Language arts includes read- 
ing and writing, listening (following oral 
directions and comprehending oral lan- 
guage), and speaking (expressing ideas in 
complete sentences and contributing to dis- 
cussions). Social studies includes compre- 
hension of the significance of selected 
events in history, identification of geographi- 
cal concepts and facts, and demonstrated 
understanding of the individual's role in the 
family and community. Rather than receiv- 
ing letter grades based on an average of 
test scores, students are rated "E" for emerg- 
ing, *P" for progressing, or "M" for master- 
ing. Also notea on the report card are 
active participation in art, media, music, 
and physical education, coupled with vari- 
ous indicators of social and emotional devel- 
opment, such as a positive self-image, inter- 
action with peers and adults, and adapta- 
tion to changes In school routine. There are 
sections for handwritten comments from the 
classroom teachers and other special area 



teachers. The principal sent a draft of the 
narrative report card home to parents and 
held a meeting, which 25 to 30 parents 
attended. Currently, the school is instituting 
a longitudinal portfolio that will gather a stu- 
dent's work over the course of three years. 

The McAlroy School (grades 6-8) teacher 
teams have designed their own student assess- 
ment instrument to be used in lieu of the district 
report card. The instrument takes into account 
process as well as outcomes, and includes a 
narrative description of student progress. 
Students are assessed at the end of each the- 
matic unit — six times during 1990-91 . Pre and 
post comparisons of McAlroy's first year 
showed improvements in students' attitudes 
toward school and learning. 

Birch Uoffiontary teachers break down 
scores on districtwide tests by grade and 
instructional area. The school uses the infor- 
mation to adjust its instructional program. In 
addition, there are regular classroom assess- 
ments and quarterly report cards. The first- 
grade report cards have benchmarks that 
specify what students are expected to attain. 
Tne school is working to implement report 
cards at all grade levels that are aligned with 
the curriculum goals. To provide information 
on Effective Schools correlates and the 
school's Identified Essential Elements of 
Instruction, the district administers an Effective 
Schools survey annually. The results are used 
to identify areas that need attention. 



BUILD A SCHOOL CULTUB1 THAT NURTUMS STAFF COLLABORATION AND 

PARTICIPATION IN DICISION MAKING 



1* PIihI Way* far Im kI ww wmI MimI Staff to Caltabaroto 
•« flfaHkmrt fl wwfw Mufi f in Mm Sch— I 

3> Saak Ways to Rafaraiatata Mm Ralas ami Aaffcar lty af taachars ««mI Administrators 

3* CaasMar Rsformwintiny Stafftay, Rasawrcai, Tlaia, 
aa«i SfMKa to lacraasa Staff CallabaraMaa 



Perhaps the most common component of 
school-based reform found in this study was 
organized efforts to increase interaction and 
communication among teachers and between 
teachers and sclux>l administrators. Collegial 
collaboration, of course, is a central strategy of 
the Effective Schtxjls model, based on research 
that shows that unusually effective schools are 
marked by prtxJuctive communication and pint 
work among staff members. 

The shift to shared decision making, respon- 
sibility. and authority creates new opportuni- 
ties and pressures for many school staff. On 
issues surrounding curriculum and instruction, 
teachers bring their technical training and 
classroom experience to the table. Strategies 
for productive collaboration in planning and 
teaching, however, pose a challenge for some. 

Successful school-based 
reforms developed ways for 
school staff and administrators 
to focus on significant changes 
needed in the school. 



For issues of school governance — i.e.. running 
the school — teachers seek strategies for effi- 
cient management and shared decision mak- 
ing. Administrators contribute their training 
and experience in these areas, but they strug- 
gle to share authority and facilitate conflict 
resolution. 

Three strategies seemed key to building a 
school culture that nurtures teacher collabora- 
tion and shared decision making. First, suc- 
cessful school-based reforms developed ways 
for school staff and administrators to focus on 
significant changes needed in the school. 
Second, the sch<x)l reformulated the roles 
and authority of teachers and administrators 
to facilitate shared decision making for goals, 
plans, implementation, and monitoring. Third, 
the schools designed quite different alloca- 
tions of staff, resources, time, and space to 
promote the joint work of staff. 

When the pieces came together, teachers and 
administrators reported newfound enthusiasm 
and rapport. "We re a family." “We’re in this 
together." The advice below draws on their 
experience. 
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1. PImI Ways fw Taaskars mm4 MmI S*aH t* 
Collator*** m SiyaMcaut Ckany** NtwM la 
Nw fshaal 

• Informal arrangements • Councils • Committees 

The ways staff collaborate may be informal 
and unstructured, growing from an innovation 
piloted by a few enthusiasts. In other cases, 
such as South Mission High's Effective Schools 
approach, formal committees and procedures 
are created as pan of a programmatic reform 
blueprint. The creation of a leadership council 
or some form of school-based decision making 
was quite common in the case study schools. 
Committees and task forces focused on 



specialized areas of interest and expertise. The 
format of interactions appeared less important 
than the degree to which schcx>l staff felt own- 
ership— that they initiated or controlled the 
change process. The surveys and interviews 
revealed that two-thirds of school-based reform 
efforts were initiated at the state and district 
levels, but the most successful ones were 
designed anti coordinated on a day-to-day basis 
by school staff. Certainly, the mere existence 
of these mechanisms to stimulate interaction 
tloes not guarantee that involvement will take 
place, but the successful reforms studied 
devised a numlxr of promising strategies. 



Cicely Hnn n iary% reforms began whet]^. lhe school year by a leadership team of admin- 
eight teachers volunteered to pilot an altemo- gators, teachers, classified staff, and parents, 
five science curriculum. To participate in the 






experimentaf program, the program required .^r^.l.Teocheri at Hearilond have ongoing 
that the entire staff agree to support the pilot ^^^ppportunifies to c^bprqte on a variety of 
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teachers in their effort. The principal worked .^^^ hurtrucfionalinnoi^ons. A typical pattern for 
get this commitment for the first eight teachers^ 

The pilot teachers made a threeyear commit -Wcrtwo teochers to seekspeclalizetf Gaining in it 
ment and began by participating in a twoweek^ and jhen to paM the strategies on tetWrcol- 
trainina session in the summer to develop the ^1«<jues. Teachers pursue training oppwiunlties 

grant that 

to three release days per 



one 
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the year. The district augmented thbt -fo their own areas of interest. Cooperative , k 
funded the summer training with twor^- learning, for example was started andsus* . v* 
per month for additional "tained by the efforts of. two teachers v™ serve 



training and coaching. Dltlrict Maff dtwdop- •’Jg; a» arapwahw homing Inaehjr ooot^iaton 
(nnntdcMwtra obo pravkhd to .chool JtarJSNbr ihnirataUha ** MtJbwy ba^to. a ( 
for inservice training on related curriculum cook _ newer effort, is the pet project of a teocner and 
tent and instructional methods. As the pilot ;J^the principal. The teacher is piloting several ^ 
teachers developed their team approach, they , , . ? martery learning unitsjn 



, - r . -.ram. insirucnonawiuu munw "wy* *7-" 

Cicely also has brought the staff closer yfc 1 tant mechanism for cooidlrtatta ^ , 

together with two retreats, which included supp lions. Teochers discuss new ideas onqDraln- q 
port staff and parents. Funded by a grant from , storm about existing programs. Byupporting 
a private corporation, the first retreat focused . , , ,and channeling teacher enemies effect* vety, the 
on developing a school vision and, building '^principal has w 

consensus around a set of reform initiatives. change efforts arid a school allure where oole> 
These activities are carried forward throughout giol innovation and ^oeooo r otton are ffte norm. 
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SCHOOl BASED HF'OtM IESSONS FROM A NATIONAl STUDY 



2* *««k Ways It Rtftrmtltlt Hi* Rtlti and 
Airtbtrily ml Ttwhtn wmI Administrators 

TEACHER VOICE IN: 

• Staff development 

• Curriculum and materials 

• Budgeting 

• Personnel 

• Shared decision making 

• Bliaied school management 

• Team teaching 

• Administrator-facilitators 



The pattern of teacher involvement in 
school-based decision making was made possi- 
ble by a growing movement among districts to 
devolve more authority to the school level. 

More than half the districts in the national sur- 
vey sample have given schools more authority 
in the areas of staff development and selec- 
tion of curriculum and materials. A relative- 
ly high percentage of districts have given 
schools more discretion over scheduling and 
student assessment; fewer than a third of the 
districts, however, have )>een willing to hand 
over authorin' in areas related to budgeting 
and personnel action. A small percentage of 
districts also grant schools waivers from various 
district and state requirements, such as use of 
norm-referenced, standardized tests. 



In most of the schools visited, the principal s 
role vis-a-vis teachers, central office staff, and 
peers was being redefined, in some cases with 
a struggle. At South Mission High, although 
teachers had an organized voice in the deci- 
sion-making process, their input was consid- 
ered solely a recommendation to the principal, 
who had final authority. At one rural elemen- 
tary school, teacher involvement in school 
affairs was limited to the classroom. The prin- 
cipal was the organizational officer and shared 
none of the administrative powers with the 
teachers. In schools granted more authority by 
districts, principals gained a greater degree of 
control over important budgetary and person- 
nel decisions. Authority to hire teachers gave 
some principals a new opportunity to build 
consensus and further their visions. At the 
same time, school-based reform also often 
diluted the principal s authority by giving teach- 
ers more responsibility for school-level deci- 
sions. Including teachers in shared school 
management has helped them to feel more 
professional and has raised morale. 

Shared responsibility for student learning has 
also changed the roles among teachers and 
between teachers and principals. Teachers are 
no longer the sole arbiters of what happens in 
isolated classrooms; rather, team teaching 
arrangements involve teachers in planning and 
teaching together. In some schools, adminis- 
trators were recast as facilitators with respon- 
sibility for supporting teachers. 

Teacher input into school matters is not new, 
of course, but charging teachers with responsi- 
bility for assessing needs, determining the 
school's direction or focus, proposing changes, 
and seeing that they work is far less common. 
Furthermore, giving teachers authority to enact 
their recommendations is a significant change 
in the governance of many schools. 
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KEY FEATURES OF SUCCESSFUL REFORM STRATEGICS 



Arbor Elomontary has a long-standing 
reputation for innovation. It was the first 
school in the district to take on the Effective 
Schools reform. The new principal spearhead- 
ed the shift to participatory management, 
expanding the authority of the decision-making 
team beyond that of the Effective Schools plan- 
ning teams, which was limited to Effective 
Schools objectives. According to the principal, 
there is no facet of her job in which the team 
is not involved, despite team members' initial 
reluctance, even fear, at taking on roles with 
increased responsibility. Over time, the team 
has begun doing scheduling, budgeting, and 
interviewing secretaries. The principal opened 
the previously locked supply closets and said, 
"This is your school. You run it." When the 



principal delegated authority to hire a para- 
professional, she was challenged by the teach- 
ers. She explained that the staff would have to 
work with whoever was hired. She sat down 
with them and helped to make up the interview 
questions. Now the team routinely interviews 
people for nonteaching positions, and the dis- 
trict will allow schools more voice in teacher 
hiring next year. If the principal is off campus, 
the team handles emergencies. 

School staff volunteer or are nominated to 
serve on the participatory management team. 
The teachers report feeling completely involved 
in their school's reforms. Although the dis- 
trictwide committees make curricular decisions, 
most of the Arbor teachers serve on one of the 
committees. 



More than half the 
districts in the national 
survey sample have given 
schools more authority in 
the areas of staff development 
and selection of curriculum 
and materials. 
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CHOCK-BASED REFORM lESSONS FROM A NATIONAL ST'JDY 



3. Cansidar Rafarmalatlng Staffing, Rcieurcti, 
mmI Tima and! Sink* ta Incraasa Staff 
CaHabaratian 

• Provide common planning time 

• Fund joint planning 

• Reallocate administrative budget 

• Reassign support staff 

• Share classrooms and labs 



The third sot of strategies for nurturing pro- 
ductive collegial interactions in school-based 
reforms changed staffing patterns and resource 
allocations. Teachers from different disciplines, 
grades, and specializations were obtaining 



common planning time. Reallocation of 
administrative funds supported additional 
joint planning. In some cases, administrators, 
specialists, and support personnel were 
assigned to support class mom teachers. 
Teachers participated in deploying funds and 
resources to meet reform goals. Class sched- 
ules were revamped to allow for extended 
team teaching. Teachers shared classrooms 
and resource rooms. 



teachers work together and share a common 
planning period. "Macro scheduling," a form 
of block scheduling, will be implemented, with 
two hours of history and two hours of math 
each day, followed in the second semester by 
two hours of English and two hours of science. 

At Cicely Elementary, administrative 
changes and instructional rearrangements also 
support teacher collaboration. When a vice* 
principal position became vacant, the principal 
created two part-time positions— a Coordinator 
of Restructuring and a parent liaison. The 
school also reorganized classrooms into 
"quads" in which four teachers work with 1 00 
students in a variety of teaming arrangements. 
In each quad, two rooms are used to teach an 
integrated science curriculum; the other two 
rooms serve as science and technology labs. 



Empire High School has made major 
changes in its administrative structure and 
instructional arrangements. By coordinating 
administration of both the high school and 
the middle school, administrative positions 
were reduced, and the remaining administra- 
tive posts were changed to facilitating 
"coordinators." Also, some administrative 
support staff were reassigned to help teach- 
ers with paperwork. This "flattened" hierar- 
chy underscored the role of administration as 
supportive of teachers and instruction, rather 
than supervisory. 

The reorganization of instructional arrange- 
ments has increased the joint work of teachers 
at Empire. Teacher teams work with two divi- 
sions of students. Four "core" teachers (math, 
science, English, and social studies), special 
teachers as needed, and rotating fine arts 
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KEY FEATURES OF SUCCESSFUL REFORM STRATEGIES 




PROVIDE MEANINGFUL OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

1. Identify and MtriHn the topics m%4 Type* of 
Staff DnvnUpmnnt That Will Rrumuto «»• Sdmul's Reform Gaels 

2. Plan a Ceherent, Sustained Prep ram for Prefossieael Growth that Will Provide Time and 
Ixpertlse for Staff to Acquire, Implement, and Reflect on New Approaches 

3. Inplere e Variety of Methods for Developing ixpertlse 



Providing teachers with more opportunities 
to think critically about their work with one 
another and to help devise ways to improve 
the schools often creates significant challenges 
for them, some of which they may be ill pre- 
pared to tackle. Research findings about how 
students learn have led to significant shifts in 
desired outcomes, curriculum design, instruc- 
tional strategies, and student assessment. 
Moreover, site-based management draws teach- 
ers into decisions about school budget alloca- 
tions. management, teacher hiring and evalua- 
tion. and working conditions. To deal w ith 
these new and varied demands, many teachers 
need to update their knowledge and acquire 
new knowledge and skills. 

In the national survey, the most common 
strategy (used by 82 percent of the districts) to 
support school-based reform efforts was the 
provision of staff development for teachers. 

Not surprisingly, instruction was the most com- 
mon topic (86 percent of the districts), followed 
by schoolwide planning (63 percent) and 
shared decision making (56 percent). 

The case study data suggest that, in some ' 
schools and districts, professional development 
not only was common but was taking on a 
broader definition. In addition to the tradition- 
al pattern of providing discrete, one-shot work- 
shops. some schools were seeking new. more 
flexible approaches to build staff knowledge 
and skills. First, schools were developing pri- 
orities for the many staff development areas in 



which they felt the need to develop new 
approaches. Second, schools developed plans 
for coherent, sustained professional growth 
programs that provided staff with access to 
the time and expertise necessary to acquire, 
implement, and reflect on new approaches 
over a period of years. Third, schools explored 
a variety of methods for expanding staff 
expertise. The most promising approaches for 
providing meaningful opportunities for profes- 
sional growth are highlighted. 



The most common strategy 
to support school-based 
reform efforts was the 
provision of staff 
development for teachers. 
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1. MutMy wmI NwMm Km Topics ami Tyj»* 
•# Staff Ba whp w ta That Will Praawta Mm 

PLANNING COMPONENTS 

• Develop vision and goals 

• Analyze needs and resources 

• Prioritize topics 

• Identify types of professional development 
PLANNING MECHANISMS 

• Surveys 

• Retreats 

• Design Teams 

• Ongoing staff meetings 



A hast of promising information and prac- 
tices can lx* identified in the areas of curricu- 
lum, instruction, learning, and assessment. 
Studies of teacher effectiveness and profession- 
al growth have also yielded productive 
approaches for collegial interaction and capaci- 
ty building. Participator)' site-based manage- 
ment may ask teachers to learn both the 
mechanics of running the school (e.g., supplies, 
buses, special events) and administrative tech- 
niques (e.g., conflict resolution, supervision and 
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coaching, staff selection and evaluation). In 
the successful reform efforts, school staff and 
members of the community found ways to 
engage in strategic planning. They developed 
a vision and goals for their reform effort, then 
analyzed the school’s needs and resources 
to identify the staff development opportunities 
they needed most for areas targeted for signifi- 
cant change. Mechanisms for identifying staff 
development needs ranged from formal sur- 
veys, retreats, and design teams, to informal, 
ongoing staff meetings and targets of oppor- 
tunity (e.g.. a state-sponsored pilot program). 
What seemed to distinguish successful efforts 
from struggling initiatives was the systematic 
analysis of school and staff development needs, 
available resources, and staff receptivity and 
capacity. These analyses enabled the school 
staff to prioritize staff development topics and 
identify the most suitable types of profession- 
al development. Not surprisingly, school 
staffs that felt oppressed by mandates, over- 
whelmed by myriad demands, and reluctant to 
change did not seek, participate in, or imple- 
ment staff development supporting their 
schools' reform goals. 



school staff and members of the 
community developed a vision 
and goals for their reform 
effort, then analyzed the 
school s needs and resources 
to identify staff 
development opportunities 
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KEY FEATUKES OF 5UCCESSFUI *EFO«M STFATEOllS 



South Mission High School followed 
the Effective Schools process to identify needs 
and set school and staff development goals. 
Teachers reported that the classroom observa- 
tions instituted the first year to monitor the sta- 
tus and progress of the Effective Schools 
classroom variables focused the entire school 
on improving instructional practices. A needs 
assessment administered the second year pro- 
vided input to the Effective Schools council 
and seven correlate committees. As a result, 
staff identified the areas of safety, school cli- 
mate, and improving academic performance 
as their highest priorities. Staff development 
related to these areas included research on 
student grouping and the adverse effects of 
tracking, as well as opportunities to visit 
schools that had eliminated tracking. 

Empire High School moved to long- 
range planning when its initial array of 
improvement efforts proved inadeauate. In 
1 989-90, a group of teachers, witn the help 
of the principal, sought to implement a num- 
ber of reforms in the obviously failing school. 
These included a new writing program, new 
computer lab, experimentation with teaming 
arrangements among teachers, and creation 
of a participatory management structure in 
the school. By 1990, the teacher-leaders 



realized that things were still not working and 
that bolder changes were necessary. 

Inspired by the ideas of the director of the 
district's professional development academy, 
the teachers adopted a more systematic 
approach. The Design Team began with 
three key components: (1) a planning year, 

(2) a quest for outside resources, and (3) an 
interim administrative structure. The school 
benefited from its previous experience with 
participatory management, which produced 
a cadre of teachers who had been involved 
in the decision-making process. Also, the 
Design Team was successful in obtaining out- 
side resources ($375, (XX)) to pay for release 
time for teachers. In addition to the interim 
administrative structure, the school adopted a 
new curriculum structure that divided the 
school into three divisions. Teacher teams 
within each division share a common plan- 
ning period and select staff development 
offerings available through the district profes- 
sional development academy, the Coalition of 
Essential Schools, or a local university. The 
teacher teams currently in place have begun 
to experiment with team teaching, thematic 
units, and cooperative learning. 

continued on page 11-24 
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continued from page 11-23 

The professional development agenda at 
Heartland Elementary has grown primar- 
ily out of teachers' individual interests, 
spurred, at times, by opportunities offered by 
the district or state. In some cases, funds and 
topics were provided by a restructuring pro- 
gram. A computer-based classroom was initi- 
ated by district funds. In another program, a 
teacher devised peer tutoring to help at-risk 
students as part of her master's studies. 
Generally, two teachers volunteer to become 
resource people for a program and are 
responsible for training the rest of the staff. 
The biweekly instructional staff meetings serve 
as the vehicle for coordinating these initia- 
tives, considering new ones, and working out 
the wrinkles of new programs under way. 

Manfield Elementary's reform agenda 
got off to a slow start. The school began its 
Effective Schools process in 1 986. The 
Action Planning Team focused extensively on 
school beautification and discipline, follow- 
ing the advice of a state facilitator who sug- 
gested that it might be safer for teachers to 



"cut their teeth" in such a risky business ven- 
ture as schoolwide decision making by first 
addressing nonacademic issues. The ratio- 
nale was that once the skills of collaborating 
and sharing ideas with other teachers had 
been honed and some barriers to communi- 
cation had been bridged, teachers might be 
willing to risk addressing their own roles in 
promoting academics and preventing stu- 
dent failure. 

Then, in 1987, the new principal expressed 
interest in academic reform. At the same 
time, the district had hired an assistant super- 
intendent who was interested in curriculum 
reform, especially the development of inte- 
grated, multidisciplinary units. The school is 
now initiating a home-school relations pro- 
ject, which includes a family mathematics 
program. In addition, the school is making 
some curriculum changes by integrating sub- 
ject areas to create interdisciplinary units. 
Although Manfield's largely veteran staff 
already have a large acaaemic repertoire, 
they have selected staff development sessions 
relevant to thematic instruction on such topics 
as process writing, reading comprehension 
strategies, and Chapter 1 services. 
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KEY FEATURES OF SUCCESSFUL REFORM STRATEGIES 



2« Plan • Cnhnrnnt, futfnlnnrf Prtgrvm lor 
ProloMlonnl Orowtti That Will ProvMo Tlmo 
•ml Ixporfito lor tHrff to Acquire, 

Implumunt, and tolloat on Now Approach** 

• Mulhyear plan 

• Related topics 

• Ongoing sessions 

• Followup coaching 

• Release time 

The successful schools had been working on 
their reform agendas for at least three years. In 
general, the teachers were building their exper- 
tise through a coordinated set of formal staff 
development sessions from experts and coach- 
es, as well as from informal collegial interac- 
tions. The professional growth of the teachers 
in the successful reform schools thus was 
developing over a multiyear period. They 
also had a voice in determining the topics of 
formal staff development sessions. A significant 
departure from the age-old “make and take” 
workshops, the sessions might present a series 
of related topics, promoting an in-depth 



understanding of an area, rather than a pot- 
pourri of unrelated, "hot" topics. For example, 
elementary teachers might attend staff develop- 
ment sessions on literature-based reading, writ- 
ing about literature, writing in the content 
areas, cooperative learning, and methods for 
assessing student writing. Furthermore, pre- 
cious pupil-free staff development days might 
not be devoted entirely to formal workshops 
on new information but also to ongoing, fol- 
low-up working sessions focusing on teach- 
ers' experiences implementing new approach- 
es in their classes. There was evidence that 
the lecture (‘sage on the stage") format was 
being replaced by the coaching ( "guide by 
the side”) format. In these sessions, teachers 
learn from each other as well as from expert 
coaches. Finally, release time allotted for 
collegial collaboration and reflection was 
becoming more common. Teachers had time 
to develop new materials and approaches 
together and to reflect on the strengths and 
weaknesses of their efforts. Many of the staff 
development programs and opportunities 
described by the school staff clearly treated 
teachers as professionals who could shape 
their own growth. 



The teachers at Cicely Elementary 
embarked on their curricular reforms four years 
ago. The program required that teachers make 
a three-year commitment, and it supports a five- 
year process for teachers to learn now to devel- 
op their own interdisciplinary instruction. In a 
two-week training institute each summer, teach- 
ers develop the theme for the year. Teachers 
receive two to three release days per month 
from the district for additional training and 
coaching. A separate grant supports training 
for Cicely teachers in collaborative decision 
making and leadership. The Leadership Team 
is supported by action teams specializing in 
areas such as curriculum, staff development, 
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and school organization. The district plans to 
shift control of eight additional district-spon- 
sored staff development days to the schools. 

The Design Team at Empire High School/ 
inspired by the ideas of the director of the dis- 
trict's professional development academy, 
planned a sustained staff development pro- 
gram. They obtained funding for release time 
for teachers to do ongoing team planning. The 
school also tapped three other sources oF train- 
ing: (1) the Coalition of Essential Schools, 

(2) the district professional development acade- 
my, and (3) the local university. 
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3. Ixplxr* • Variety of Mtifcwb lor 
DeveUpiny Ixyarliaa 

• Create cadres of teacher-leaders 

• Arrange for periodic visits to other schools 

• Build new relationships with universities 

• Pool Resources 



11k* schools had devised an impressive array 
of methods for promoting teachers professional 
growth. The methods differed from the tradi- 
tional scattering of workshops in two important 
ways, First, many attempted to bring expertise 
closer to the school, including helping teachers 
to become the expens themselves. Second, the 
methods were based on a vision of professional 
development that is ongoing and dynamic, 
designed to develop a continuing capacity to 
meet unforeseen needs. 

To ensure that all teachers in a school had 
access to new ideas, some sites were creating 
cadres of teacher-leaders. These individuals 
received training from outside experts, and 
then had responsibility for bringing the ideas 
back to the rest of the teachers in the school. 
This strategy helped teachers develop the 
capacity to help each other. Furthermore, 
advice from colleagues who were actually 
using innovative approaches in their own class- 
es was often considered more credible than 
exhortations from researchers. 



Advice from colleagues who 
were actually using innovative 
approaches in their own classes 
was often considered more 
credible than exhortations 
from researchers. 




At Sunset Middle School, reform 
efforts began with the principal's selecting 
five teachers to attend a summer institute on 
the middle school concept at an out-of-state 
institution of higher education. These five 
teachers returned with 'ome of the skills and 
knowledge to begin leading the change 
effort. One of the changes implemented 
was the formation of the Program 
Improvement Council (PIC). The PIC is made 
up of administrators and teacher representa- 
tives and is the decision-making body of the 
school. The PIC creates a structure and an 
opportunity to build teacher-leaders who go 
on to lead components of their school reform 
efforts. 

Although the principal has since left, the 
original five teacher-leaders and new ones 
have continued guiding the reform efforts at 
their school. One of the original five is the 
school improvement coordinator. Another 
has been chairing the annual selfireview 
team for a number of years. The team annu- 
ally reviews the school on state quality crite- 
ria and makes recommendations for 
improvement. Funds received from the stale 
school improvement program are an impor- 
tant resource for Sunset's change efforts. 
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KEY FEATURES OF SUCCESSFUL REFORM STRATEGIES 




Some schools and districts arranged for 
periodic visits to other schools. Teachers 
traveled to other schools that had already 
l>egun experimenting with new ideas. In large 
metropolitan areas, school visitations could be 
accomplished during a staff development day 
by simply driving across town. In other 
cases, special funding could be obtained to 
fund travel to more distant spots. Observing 
innovations firsthand seems to overcome one 
of the shortcomings of workshops given by 
outside experts. Teachers frequently com- 
plain that the presentations of theory. 

At Edgtmont Junior High School, the 

opportunity to visit and learn trom the experi- 
ences of middle schools in other districts had 
a profound effect. Edgemont teachers had 
been reeling from the number of reforms 
being initiated at their school. The teachers' 
visits to other middle schools convinced them 
that the schedule for Edgemont's dramatic 
reform, transition to a middle school, was 
much too rushed. The teachers' concerns con- 
vinced the principal and the district to rethink 
the schedule ana scale of middle school 
implementation efforts. 

After reading research about the effects of 
grouping on student learning, South 
Mission High School teachers had the 
opportunity to fly to another district that had 
successfully eliminated tracking. There teach- 
ers could see how colleagues worked with 
heterogeneous groups ana talk with teachers 
about the obstacles they encountered and 
overcame. 

In one Kentucky district, teachers had 

traveled to Ohio, North Carolina, and Indiana 
to observe schools that had implemented multi* 
age groupings in the primary grades. 
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research, and recommendations often seem 
too abstract. For many teachers, “show me 
how it works” is the credibility test of a new 
approach. 

Some of the schools built new relation- 
ships with universities. They approached 
local universities to develop ways teachers 
could learn new techniques and receive credit 
as well. In some cases, courses were held at 
the school site. 



Empire High School has developed a 
close working relationship with the local uni- 
versity. University professors serve on the 
Design Team, which is in charge of planning 
the restructuring of both the high school and 
the middle school. Furthermore, Empire has 
formed a partnership with the university that 
includes on-site teacher preparation for univer- 
sity students and on-site in-service for Empire 
teachers at the school site. 

Arbor Elementary has become a "train- 
ing camp" for aspiring teachers. Before their 
student teaching experience, teacher candi- 
dates from a focal university get an opportuni- 
ty to work in the classrooms. The principal 
views the candidates and their lessons as 
"new blood.* "We provide them with the 
kids, and it gives the kids new faces and 
keeps my teachers on their toes." 

Arbor has also been making efforts to 
recruit more minority teachers. Although the 
student population is becoming increasingly 
minority, Arbor currently has only one minori- 
ty teacher, who, because of the state fiscal cri- 
sis, has received a notice of possible termina- 
tion. Through district collaboration, a 
Historically Black College in a southern state 
sent 25 African-American student teachers to 
the district. The arrangement worked well. 
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SCHOOL-BASED REFORM: 



LESSONS FROM A NATIONAL 



STUDY 



Schools also were finding ways to pool 
resources to build ongoing capacity. Many 
schools reside within areas served by state- 
funded regional service centers, sucli as the 
county offices of education in California. One 
mission of these centers is to serve as profes- 
sional development resources. Also, large dis- 
tricts may have their own staff development 
departments. Federally funded regional labo- 
ratories and technical assistance centers are 
other possible resources lor professional 
growth. Schools planning their reforms can 
check the offerings ot such agencies to see 
whether the services offered meet the staffs 
needs. In the study, a few schools and dis- 
tricts had banded together to support ongoing 
consortia or centers for professional develop- 
ment. A few interested schools might also 
pool their resources to ensure the regular 
availability of technical assistance. 



Empire High School is fortunate to 
hove access to a professional development 
academy housed in the district. The acade- 
my, supported by foundation funds, has a ' 
strong director, a restructuring team, and a 
commitment to school-based, teacher-direct- 
ed staff development. The facility offers an 
auditorium, a well-stocked professional 
library, and various conference and seminar 
rooms. Staff of the professional develop- 
ment academy serve on the Design Team, 
which leads Empire's restructuring efforts. 
The academy provides expertise and techni- 
cal assistance on a regular basis from staff 
that the school faculty trust. 



Summary 

The lessons drawn from the schools in the 
study can provide some basic guidelines for 
schools embarking on site-based reform. As 
noted at the beginning of this section, three 
features were found to be pivotal components 
of the successful school -based reforms: 

• challenging curriculum for all 
students 

• a collalxirative school culture 

• meaningful opportunities for 
professional growth 

Although schcxils created varied approaches 
for implementing these features, their presence 
and integration characterized successful, 
dynamic reform. The next section provides 
examples of schools that have, to various 
degrees, incorporated these lessons into their 
reform efforts. 

Three features were found 
to be pivotal components 
of the successful school-based 
reforms: challenging 
curriculum for all students, 
a collaborative school culture, 
meaningful opportunities for 
professional growth. 

» 
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■XAMPLSS OP PROMISING 
SCHOOL- BASID RIFORM IPPOKTS 



his section returns to the big pic- 
ture. For readers interested in 
how more of the case study 
schools pursued their reform 
agendas, additional portraits are 
presented to illustrate how 
schools orchestrated their reform strategies, as 
seen during the 1991-92 school year. These 
portraits place the reader inside the case study 
schools to experience the variety of ways that 
school-based reform occurs. The portraits 
point out how each school has enacted key 



features. Views of two successful schools are 
balanced with portraits of schools pursuing, but 
not yet reaching, their goals. 

The individuality of the reforms encountered 
in the study cannot be overstated. At each 
school, the context, vision, precipitating events, 
key participants, goals, conflicts, and attempted 
resolutions varied. The effective efforts, how- 
ever, shared commitments to Improved student 
learning through staff collalxiratlon, responsibil- 
ity, and growth. 
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Changing a khul frta Hi* 



Everyone interviewed at Cicely agreed that 



Clastraam Oats clltly ll•NI•Nt*iry this was an institution different from the one of 

Cicely Elementary's reform contrasts in inter- four years before — and a much better one. 

esting ways with South Mission Highs restruc- Most fundamentally, what took place in the 



changes in turn led to shifts in working condi- on. real-life-based approach to learning. 



Context Cicely Elementary serves about 800 students in an agricultural region. Over 



85 percent of the students are from Latino backgrounds, 60 percent are 
classified as limited English proficient, and a third of the student population 
com* from families who migrate with the seasonal crops. Twenty-one of 
Cicely's 28 teachers hold bilingual credentials. 

In 1987, Cicely's reform was stimulated by the superintendent's interest in an 
Innovative science curriculum. Funded by state and private grants, this curricular 
reform engendered far-reaching systemic reform — not only in Cicely Elementary 
but In the entire district. , 



ThwiwMc science. Teaching and materials are bilingual, teachers have learned to use 
CuftkuSum cooperative learning and create a comer or space that is "healing," to develop 
and a sense of home In the school. Multiage student groupings will be instituted to 

create "family" groups. Four teachers will establish quads: two rooms for the 
Education integrated thematic curriculum, the other two for labs (technology and science). 



A key component of the mulHage grouping is crosvage and peer tutoring. 



Although Cicely students have low scores on standardized tests, older students' 
scores are improving. The school sfoff feel that these tests do not measure what 
Cicely students really know, so the school is looking for other types of 
measurement. Instead of report card grades, Cicely teachers are piloting 
narrative conference forms based on language arts portfolios and teacher- 
developed authentic assessments. 



Teachers The principal of Cicely, there for nine years, has had to change his style to allow 
StlimilaHng more shared decision making with the teachers and parents. When a vice 



turing story. At Cicely, the reform process classroom between teachers and students, as 

began with changes in classroom practice well as among students, had shifted to a more 

among a small group of teachers. These challenging, integrated, problem-solving, hands 1 



lions, staffing arrangements, and governance 
structures throughout the sch(x>l. 



Teachers' expectations for all students had 
increased; the school sought to create bilingual 
and biliterate students. Classrooms are being 



Designing The major curricular reform Is an interdisciplinary, thematic approach to teaching 



C h a n ge principal position opened up, he replaced it with two part-time positions, a 
Coordinator of Restructuring and a parent liaison. 
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Community support for the 
instructional program, school 
leadership, and approach to 
discipline was overwhelmingly 
positive. 



transformed into home-like environments for 
students. Among this highly mobile student 
population, truancy and absenteeism were 
down, as was vandalism. Community support 
for the instructional program, school leadership, 
and approach to discipline was overwhelmingly 
positive. 






Cicely teachers have a variety of collaborative strategies. The science program 
has a strong coaching element and requires that the entire staff agree to support 
the pilot teachers in their efforts. Now over 70 percent of the staff participate. 
The entire Cicely staff, joined by parents and support staff, attended a three-day 
summer retreat fast year to develop a shared vision for change in the school. As 
a result, the school has a Leadership Team of administrators, teachers, classified 
staff, and parents to monitor the restructuring process. Soon the district will shift 
control of eight additional district-sponsored staff development days to the 
schools. 

Learning Four years ago, following a districtwide awareness session about the alternative 
la Man science program, eight Cicely teachers decided to participate. Teachers make a 
and Wl fk three-year commitment and participate in a two-week training each summer 
Together where they develop their theme for the year. They receive a stipend plus funds 
for purchasing materials. Recognizing that significant curriculum reform takes 
time, the science program supports a five-year process. The district provides 
each participating teacher with two to three additional release days per month 
and eight more days for other staff development activities. A three year, 
$250,000 grant from a private corporation funded the summer institutes, where 
aH Cicely staff received training in leadership, consensus building, and 
developing a vision. To plan and monitor reforms, the leadership Team is 
supported by action teams specializing in curriculum, staff development, student 
assessment, partnerships, and school organization. Further support for the 
restructuring effort came from a state planning grant. In addition, the district has 
sponsored information dissemination sessions on topics such as authentic 
assessment, multigraded classes, creating a community school, and the process 
of organizational change. 
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Teachers had access to a rich menu of staff 
development opportunities and consumed 
them with gusto. The three-day retreats 
increased staff capacity for problem solving 
and collaboration. Teachers had substantial 
control over what took place in the school. 



Staff repeatedly commented on teacher-initiat- 
ed reform, acknowledging that the district 
helped with big ideas but stating that teachers 
drove implementation in the classroom. 
Teachers also felt that Cicely could change 
faster, but that they needed to wait for the 



Context Arbor Elementary is one of nine elementary schools in a suburban district 
serving 5,500 students. The demographics of the area are changing rapidly; 
about naif of Arbor's 350 students are from African-American, Hispanic, 
or Asian backgrounds. The principal describes the families as "extremely 
needy." She has been in the district 24 years and is in her fifth year of 
principalship at Arbor. She believes that teachers must be involved in school 
management and is described as "laid back." She enjoys good relations with 
the union. Parent involvement is high and visible. 



In keeping with the school's reputation for innovation, Arbor's teachers voted 
to be the first involved in Effective Schools in 1984*85, Despite feeling 
overwhelmed occasionally, they maintain their enthusiasm for Improving their 
school. 




SteonMng 

Curriculum 



, tr. 

Arbor staff are fully involved in the district's dual curricular thrusts, 
interdisciplinary curriculum and design of common goals and standards. The 
school is in the midst of mapping curriculum to eliminate overlap, adopting a 
conceptual approach to mathematics incorporating manipulatives, and moving 
away from basals to trade books, charts, and process writing. Students 
engage in oral activities in both language arts and mathem atics. Teachers 
have begun using cooperative groups and problem-solving strategies. A 
combination of Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 funds have been used to purchase 
multicultural material. Assertive discipline methods have been adopted to 
maintain a productive classroom environment. For students with special 
learning needs, Arbor has instituted a collaborative/consultation model to 
work directly with the classroom teacher, reducing the amount of unnecessary 
referrals for special education services. 



The school staff communicate to students that they can achieve. On test days, 
students wear special tee shirts that read: "Do not disturb. I'm testing." 
Before testing, teachers recount to students the story of "The Little Engine That 
Could." Teachers have woven emphases of the state testing into their 
curriculum. In the first two years of the state testing, the school did poorly, 
partly, the principal thought, because the tests did not reflect the curriculum. 
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district to catch up. What began as an experi- 
mental curriculum had stimulated schoolwide 
and districtwide reform. 



Hi« UttI* Infill* 

Hurt Cewhls 
Arlrar lltncirtary 

Arbor Elementary’s reform drew energy from 
the school’s history of innovation. Their 
approach evolved from attention to a few, 



Now the school ranks at or above the state average. Motivated partly by the 
goal to extend common goals to kindergarten, the district is beginning to 
investigate alternative assessment methods for all the primary grades. 



Pi onee ri ng 

P a rtn e rs 



Growing 
with the 
Job 



At the vanguard of the Effective Schools movement in their district, Arbor 
teachers voted to begin their reform efforts in 1984. Working with a state 
facilitator, the first action planning team, composed of the principal and 
several teachers, identified two improvement goals: a safe and orderly 
environment and improved ‘fadent performance in basic skills. With input 
from the rest of the school llbff, they developed a plan and worked on the two 
goals. In 1988, the new (Principal launched another survey of the staff to 
ascertain progress on previous goals and set the new goals of communication 
and curriculum clariftcatlotvahcTartlculatlon. The second action planning team 
changed to a particlpatorymanogement system to allow ongoing input. The 
staff began doing scheduling, budgeting, and interviewing secretaries. The 
eight elected members of the decision-making team meet *very Tuesday to 
discuss change efforts, along with agenda items submitted by the staff during 
the week. Although the district hires teachers, the school will have more voice 
in decisions next year. Ciifricukjr decisions are handled through distnctwide 
committees, yet all of Arbor Y staff are involved. 

Arbor has an older staff, allfof whom hold master’s degrees. The principal 
wants to change the staffing to reflect the student diversity, since only one new 
teacher is African-American. Meanwhile, the veteran teachers are in the midst 
of learning how to serve d student population different from the one they were 
trained to teach. Reported^, the staff development program is changing from 
the high-priced, onetime session to an ongoing approach. Now each school 
has the same amount of funding available to select its own offerings. 

In addition, Arbor hosts many aspiring teachers from a nearby university. 

The principal reports that the student teachers bring many new ideas and 
mucn enthusiasm. Along with formal staff development opportunities, the 
principal expends considerable energy 'walking teachers through new roles 
and responsibilities.' 
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nonthreatening goals to an ambitious array of 
initiatives. Throughout their journey, the prin- 
cipal and staff built on close, effective commu- 
nication and collaboration. 

Arbor presents the opportunity to look at a 
change of leadership in the Effective Schools 
Program and its impact on the school reform 
effort. In 1984, Arbor s principal agreed to be 
the first in the district to attempt the Effective 
Schools process. The current principal, sup- 
ported by the staff, perpetuates the school’s 
reputation that "We at Arbor will try it." 

In accord with a management style character- 
ized as "fluid.” the new principal continued the 
school’s reform efforts but moved them to a 
more dynamic, interactive process. She felt that 
the structured action planning teams were too 
limited by their assigned roles and procedures, 
so she designed a more fluid, responsive deci- 
sion-making process. 

The curriculum reforms appeared to be 
changing classroom practice. Although dis- 
trictwide committees directed curriculum 
efforts, the Arbor staff served on the commit- 
tees. The staff were incorporating effective 
instructional and curricular strategies such as 
math manipulatives, children’s literature, 
process writing, and cooperative student learn- 
ing groups. The purchase of multicultural 
materials indicated the staff’s awareness of the 
need to make learning activities relevant to stu- 
dents’ backgrounds and to help students learn 
about cultures other than their own. 
Achievement test scores for Arbor students indi- 
cated that the instructional program was 
preparing students for the state tests. The alter- 
native assessment methods the school was just 
beginning to explore will be another source of 
evidence of student progress. 

Teachers at Arbor had also assumed a much 
more prominent role in the school’s daily man- 
agement. Not only did the decision-making 
team meet w- ekly to discuss progress on 
school goals and issues brought up by the staff, 



the team dealt with scheduling, budgeting, and 
interviewing. The principal felt comfortable 
leaving the team to handle unforeseen emer- 
gencies as well as ongoing issues. Arbor teach- 
ers seemed to have developed a sense of own- 
ership and responsibility, and a good working 
rapport. One teacher observed, “There's a lot 
of teamwork here...everybody comes through. 
Teachers come with a shared responsibility to 
see students achieve." Another teacher said, 

“The principal makes it her business to let you 
know you’re doing a good job. This whole 
staff reacts to that." 

Arbor teachers had a variety of opportunities 
to grow professionally. The principal guided 
the decision-making team through many of the 
managerial tasks. The school could also 
choose the substance and form of staff devel- 
opment that met its needs. 

The major pieces of the reform puzzle 
seemed to be in place at Arbor. TTie teachers 
were able, willing, and experiencing progress. 
Leadership and support fueled “The Little 
Engine That Could.” 

On Min Ways Smpira High School 

Empire High School based its reform efforts 
on Effective Schools processes. Reform began 
at the schoolwide governance level, then 
moved to more site-based management. Major 
changes in the organization of the school were 
under way, but shifts in teaching and learning 
were only beginning to result from these 
efforts. 

During the study, Empire was in the process 
of radically restructuring its administration and 
its academic program. For those teachers 
active in school-based management and the 
teaming arrangements, life in the school was . 
dramatically different. Yet these changes were 
in their early stages— during the 1991-92 school 
year, only 20 percent of the students and teach- 
ers were in teaming arrangements, and many 
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Context Empire High School is in a highly innovative large city system. Following 
desegregation legislation of the mid-1970s, the predominantly white student 
population has shifted to 60 percent white, 30 percent African-American, and 10 
percent Asian-American. Empire is trying to change its reputation as the school 
ranking last or next to last on every indicator of success used in the district. 

The reform was stimulated by a special assistant to the superintendent and head 
of the district's professional development academy, who was also an ex-principal 
in the district. He is an extremely progressive educator who seems to be taking 
on this school as a model project to show what can be done. The reform effort 
began in 1989, when a group of teachers, with the help of the principal, sought 
to implement a number of changes in the obviously foiling school. Despite new 
curriculum programs, participatory management, experimentation with teaming, 
and involvement in the Coalition of Essential Schools, teachers recognized by 
1991 that bolder initiatives would be necessary to reach their goals. At the 
same time, the assistant to the superintendent had been looking for a secondary . 
school to try a plan he had for restructuring. He and the teachers agreed on a 
process for initiating three key components of what came to be known as 
the Empire initiative: (1) a planning year, (2) a quest for outside grants, and 
... (3) an interim administrative structure. 

Riwmping The design team promotes a new vision of the school that views it as a 

'"lass f headquarters for learning, not the only place learning can happen. Building on 

Divisions a, couple of attempts at grade-level teaming, the traditional grade and subject- 
matter structures are being revamped to create three divisions: (1) a 
preparatory division for 9th- and 1 Oth-graders, grouping them into teams of 1 25 
stuaents with five teachers presenting interdisciplinary instruction; (2) a transition 
division for 1 1th- and 12Hvgraders focusing on preparation for college and the 
work force; and (3) an alternative division Tor students who can't attend school 
every day. 

" In the 1 991*92 school year, the preparatory division set up two teams, one at 
. 10th and one at 9th.grade, to serve as a model for the entire teaming effort in 
1992-93. The 125 students will be located in the same physical area: The 
teams will consist of four "core" teachers (math, science, English, and social 
studies) plus one or two special teachers (English as a Second Language, 
Chapter 1, special education) whose services will be used as the team decides. 
Another set of teachers (art, music, foreign language) will rotate in and out 
of the teams (staying for 1 2 weeks each time). Finally, during each team's 
common planning period, students will go to a set of "related" teachers (e.g., 
business and orchestra). Empire plans to shift to "macro" scheduling, where 
students have two hours of history and two hours of math each day for one 
semester, with two hours of science and two hours of English the following 
semester. Another team has just begun to integrate math and English, using a 
thematic approach. 

continued on page HI-8 
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continued from page 111-7 



Teachers The reform-minded teachers at Empire High School have forged a participatory 
at the governance structure guided by teachers. In the 1 99 1 -92 planning year, a 
Helm Design Team made up of school staff, administrators, community members, 

parents, and university staff took charge of designing the joint restructuring of 
both the high school and the middle school. In a makeover of the administrative 
structure, the number of administrative positions was reduced and the remaining 
positions were changed from top-down decision-makers to facilitating 
‘'coordinators." Moreover, some administrative support staff were reassigned to 
help teachers with paperwork. At Empire, the participatory management 
committee has decision-making authority for the high school; a series of 
subcommittees focus on areas such as cc ; culum scheduling; the teacher teams 
have a fair amount of authority over how they structure their courses. 



Learning 

to 

Navigate 

Together 



The teachers at Empire are attempting to accomplish a great deal, but most of 
the teachers feel positive about the process and support. The staff entered the 
planning phase better prepared than those at many of the schools in the study. 
First, the school had a participatory management structure in place for a couple 
.of years, so a cadre of teachers and parents exist that have been involved in the 
decision-making process. Second, the outside resources secured by the Design 
Team from grants ($375,000 this year) pay for release time for teachers to do 
team planning. The three administrative positions eliminated also freed up funds 
for planning time. Third, because the school is a Coalition of Essential Schools 
(CES) participant, 'two or three of the staff have had extensive training at Brown 
University, and others have been trained by local CES staff. Fourth, the change 
effort is supported by the district's professional development academy, led by the 
administrator whose basic ideas shaped the reform design. Finally, the school 
Has formed a partnership with a local university that provides for on-site 
graduate courses for the teaching staff. 
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classrooms and teachers were functioning as 
they had for years. The curricular initiatives in 
progress, however, held great promise. A writ- 
ing program, computer lab, integrated thematic 
curricula, extended time blocks to allow study 
of subjects in depth, cross-age grouping— all 
represent research-based effective practices. It 
is too early to assess the effects of Empire’s 
instructional reforms on teaching strategies, stu 
dents' classroom experiences, and academic 



achievement. But there are data to support the 
positive feelings voiced by teachers and parents 
interviewed in the study. Parent and communi- 
ty involvement in the school was at an all-time 
high; the sale of school jackets and tee shirts 
increased dramatically as students were no 
longer embarrassed to be associated with the 
school name; student absenteeism and suspen- 
sions were reduced. 
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Context Sdgomont Junior High School serves nearly 1 ,000 students, grades 7- 9, in 
a small city that is the hub of a large agricultural and cattle-ranching area. Both 
the students and faculty are predominantly white. The principal has been at the 
school for 20 years. Under pressure from the district, he has been unsuccessfully 
trying to guide his staff toward a transition to middle school. Over the past 
three years, the school has become involved in a statewide Effective Schools net 
work, begun to participate in a state-initiated restructuring program, undertaken 
plans to move to a middle school model, and started to implement a series of 
district-developed curricula that follow the Outcome-Based Education (OBE) 
model. Individually, each of these reforms has led to some promising changes; in 
combination, they seem to have swamped the staff in a blizzard of ideas. 



Outconw* The adoption of the Outcome-Based Education philosophy is a district-mandated 
Unted decision. The idea is to change what is taught to match what the district expects 
Education students to know, and then to ensure that students reach a mastery level in those 
skills. This school year, the district has implemented new curricula in mathemat- 
ics, spelling, and physical education. Other new curricula will be instituted in 
subsequent years. An important by-product of OBE has been a greater degree 
.of coordination across grade levels and subject areas. The middle school 
switch is forcing the staff to rethink instructional delivery in anticipation of , 

foaming next year. The principal feels that the staff are lagging behind in 
..developing challenging and interesting tasks and in devising alternative assess- 
ment tools for their classes. To date, tne school has achievement data only from 
standardized test information. ... . . 

• - 7 . continued on page 111-10 



Empire’s most dramatic changes were in the 
organization of the school governance. The 
administrative pyramid was “flattened" by creat- 
ing a management team. The new role of 
administrators was reflected by their designa- 
tions as “coordinators" and their temporary sta- 
tus on one-year contracts. All building admin- 
istrators knew their jobs were on the line. At 
Empire, leadership was diffused among a 
young interim principal and a couple of 
teacher-leaders. The elimination of administra- 
tive positions and allocation of the funds to 
team planning by teachers further underscored 
the trend toward lean management and 
increased support for teachers. 



tmo Much, Tm Qulcklyt Attempts to 
Ckuuf o Mf omoNt Junior High 

Edgemont Junior High School Is an example 
of a less successful reform effort that began 
with adoption of the Effective Schools model. 
Here, a variety of district- and principal-initiated 
reforms overwhelmed teaching staff, and there 
was only minimal evidence that the changes 
were improving the school. 

From the interviews and observations, it was 
clear that Edgemont teachers were over- 
whelmed by the volume of change they were 
experiencing. This feeling was especially acute 
in connection with the middle school transition, 
which had a very short timeline. The district 
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continued from page 111-9 

Top Down Teachers at Edgemont have had little input into the school's reform programs. 

The involvement with the Effective Schools process constituted the first reform 
effort. Beginning in 1989, the school became involved in a state-sponsored 
program as a result of the principal's desire to formalize a planning structure in 
the school. Committees were formed and a survey was administered, resulting 
in modest changes— -each teacher committed to calling two students parents per 
W66k to improv© homo-school communication, Noithor did th© t©ach©rs initiate 
the move to the middle school model; it was a district decision to relieve 
overcrowding. Similarly, Outcome-Based Education was initiated by the district. 

The Effective Schools teams did give the teachers some voice in the school's 
agenda. The Edgemont teachers have recognized the rushed timeline for the 
middle school transition and were successful in convincing the principal and the 
district to consider a more thoughtful pace. 

DgMloanwt State restructuring funds have provided Edgemont staff with opportunities to seek 
by Fiat new ideas and information. Teachers visited other middle schools to see how 
they restructured their curriculum. A related priority, Outcome-Based Education, 
included staff development that resulted in changes in math instruction, spelling, 
and physical education. In aeneraj, however, staff seem to feel overwhelmed 
with the pace and number of changes expected of them. 



was exerting pressure for speedy adoption of 
all reforms and expected the principal to make 
it happen. The principal had not been success- 
ful in protecting his staff from outside demands 
or in regulating the pace of the many meetings 
and reports required as part of the reforms. 
With reluctant teachers on one side and an 
insistent district administration on the other, the 
fragile authority of the principal started to 
erode. Amidst the turmoil, only minor changes 
could be seen in classroom activities. 



Stow Oolngt Tha Beginning of 
Chang* In Itotorsbwrgh Itomantary 

Our last portrait is of a school swept rather 
reluctantly into state and district reform initia- 
tives. The principal had been slow to relin- 
quish control, leaving teachers frustrated in 
their attempts to move scarce resources to 
improve classroom conditions. 

The experience at Petersburgh Elementary 
illustrates that attempts to restructure schools 
do not always lead to promising organizational 
changes. The school did not transform as a 
result of its early efforts. Communication had 
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improved, staff were thinking about ways of 
improving the school, and some cosmetic 
improvements were made. Yet there had been 
no organizational changes that really affected 
the balance of power in the school. Teaching 
and learning in the classrooms had changed 
very little. 



There had been no 
organizational changes 
that really affected the 
balance of power in the school. 
Teaching and learning 
in the classrooms had 
changed very little. 



Summary 

Taken together, the portraits illustrate the 
range and complexity of reforms under way in 
the nation’s schools. Improving schools can 
involve changes in all — or few — aspects of 
daily life: how staff interact, authority relations, 
the organization of work and learning, and the 
content of learning. The portraits also demon- 
strate the limitations of labels for various 
school-based reform efforts. Some reforms 
begin with adherence to the Effective Schools 
model and evolve in new directions; some 
begin as classroom-level reforms that blossom 
into schoolwide cnanges; others begin with 
bold plans to restructure the school, only to 
result in superficial changes. The portraits sug- 
gest, then, that there are no ‘off-the-shelf’ mod- 
els for schools to follow, but that the key ele- 
ments presented in Section II do seem to con- 
tribute to successful school-based reform 
efforts. 

There are no “off-the-shelf** 
models for schools to follow. 
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BIYOND THB SCHOOLHOUSIl WHAT DISTRICTS 
CAN DO TO SUPPORT SCHOOL-BASSO RBPORM 



T he course of educational change 
necessarily is directed by the 
teachers and administrators who 
work within the walls of the 
school building. Successful 
reform turns on the ability of 
school staff to develop sufficient capacity and 
willingness to alter the process of teaching and 
learning and their traditional patterns of author- 
ity and interaction. Yet schools do not exist in 
a vacuum; they must negotiate their efforts with 
the outside world— districts, states, and local 
communities. To garner the support needed to 



advance their reform efforts, schools must 
make use of resources outside the school. The 
study found that the district (and, less directly, 
the state) can play a key role in helping 
schools overcome the barriers to change and 
take advantage of external support. 

This section shares lessons on what district 
central staff can do to support school-based 
reform. The section describes how districts can 
effectively provide professional development 
> opportunities, offer schools sufficient authority 
and flexibility, build and manage community 
support, and garner needed resources. 
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Providing Professional 
Dovolopmont Opportunities 

A central finding of our national study is that 
successful school-based reform requires all (or 
most) school staff to improve their daily work 
and to assume tasks for which most are not at 
all prepared. For example, teachers who had 
l>een trained for and had succeeded in teaching 
a self-contained classroom of 25 5-year-old stu- 
dents using a standard district curriculum were 
l^eing asked to meet with a team of other 
teachers to develop a new curriculum for team- 
taught. multiage primary classrooms. It is a 
rare teacher — and a rarer school stall — that has 
the expertise to take on such challenges with- 
out some outside assistance. 

Regardless of the district s overall approach 
to supporting reform, the central office can be 
one important provider, convener, or facilitator 
of the professional development opportunities 
teachers need to meet the challenges of school 
improvement. The district can play various 
roles in providing professional development 
support; it need not be the only trainer or the 
one that defines what is to be done. Some 
alternative patterns of professional development 
are summarized and illustrated below, arranged 
in rough order from the greatest to the least 
control by the district over the staff develop- 
ment offered. 

• The professional development center. 

One district exemplified this approach to 
professional development assistance by creat- 
ing a “professional development academy” 
with the aid of outside foundation funding. 

• Expert trainer. A less ambitious variation 
on the theme of the professional develop- 
ment center occurred in instances where the 
district staff development director or others at 
the central office possessed expertise in areas 
related to the school-based reform effort. 



• Deflner of a menu of professional devel- 
opment options. The district might not 
possess the expertise required to provide 
staff development directly, but instead might 
define a series of acceptable options for staff 
development, as found in several cases in the 
study. 

• Professional development broker. Rather 
than set out a menu of possibilities, the dis- 
trict could act as an intermediary between 
schools and outside experts or other sources, 
such as professional societies or universities. 

• Source of professional development 
resources. The district is also one source ot 
funds to support staff development activities 
devised by the school, and it may simply 
provide the wherewithal for school people to 
arrange for their own professional 
development. 



It is a rare teacher— 
and a rarer school staff — 
that has the expertise to 
take on such challenges 
without some 
outside assistance. 
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Whatever their role in staff development, dis- 
tricts are most effective when their efforts 
enable school people to acquire skills, knowl- 
edge. and ideas that are appropriate to the 
schcx)l-based reforms in which they are 
engaged. The lack of fit lietween district-pro- 
vided in-service training and what school peo- 
ple want has often been documented, and the 
potential for such an outcome is clearly present 
as the district becomes more heavily involved 
in staff development of various kinds. 

Other forms of technical assistance (e g., with 
grant writing, troubleshtxning. materials, and 
technology) are also important, but arguably 
less central than direct professional develop- 
ment of teaching staffs. Such technical assis- 
tance can involve fairly mundane operational 
details of reform — e.g.. determining whether 
waivers are required for a change in the school 
day schedule and helping the schcx>l process 
the waiver request. On the other hand. sch<x)l 
people often need help addressing more funda- 
mental matters, such as determining the most 
appropriate mode of assessing major changes 
in practice. Where it possesses the expertise — 
or knows how to get access to it — the district 
can lx? very helpful with these kinds of 
challenges. 

Sotting anil Waiving Raqiriramants 

Successful school-based reform calls for a 
balance lx?tween top- down and lx>ttom-up 
control of the change process. Often, the 
reform agenda is advanced when districts pro- 
vide schools with greater flexibility and authori- 
ty over key decisions — and subsequently, when 
principals share authority’ with teachers. Yet 
district requirements (some of which may origi- 
nate from the state or federal level) can also 
encourage sch(x>l improvement by stimulating 
sch(X)l staff to consider changes and by guiding 
the direction of those changes. 



Often, the reform agenda is 
advanced when districts provide 
schools with greater flexibility 
and authority over key 
decisions— and subsequently, 
when principals snare 
authority with teachers. 




Finding the appropriate balance lx;tween dis- 
trict and school control is a difficult and evolv- 
ing process. The study identified two general 
guidelines for policy makers to consider in 
deciding when top-down policies are called for. 
First, it is important to tie requirements clearly 
and directly to learning goals. Examples 
include districts that specify the content that 
students need to be exposed to or to describe 
the competencies students should possess in 
each subject area, instead of specifying the 
number of minutes of instruction that students 
must receive in a certain content area each and 
every day. 

Second, it is important that district require- 
ments or mandates respect the variability that 
exists across schools. The study found that 
many schools had to struggle with district man- 
dates that specified the exact makeup of a 
school council. A better policy might be to 
require that schcx>ls have a formal method of 
including teachers, staff, and community mem- 
Ixjrs in key decisions and then give schools 
flexibility on how to do so. 
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Staff in many of the schools visited in the 
study felt that they profited from being freed 
from normal school scheduling regulations, 
cumbersome rules about the use of school spe- 
cialists. or requirements to use only district- 
approved textbook series. In other sites, espe- 
cially in those where the vision or reform origi- 
nated at the district level, requirements worked 
to catalyze improvement efforts by requiring 
detailed long-range improvement plans, a new 
curricular emphasis, or an expanded and more 
helpful form of instaictional supervision. 

The Uxxsening of regulations— especially 
through the use of waivers on a case-by-case 
basis — does not ensure that the district provides 
a flexible environment for school-based reform, 
however. The process of considering and 
granting waivers can be cumbersome and. from 
the schools’ point of view, is often a mixed 
blessing. In one large urban district in the 
study, district respondents reported spending 
inordinate amounts of energy researching and 
processing waiver requests from school staff in 
a network of state-funded schools engaged in 
school improvement. In many instances, it was 
not easy to determine exactly what require- 
ments applied and where they originated. As 
often as not. there was no formal requirement 
that pertained to a particular situation, only the 
perception by mid-level managers in the central 
office that something was required. 



Managing Farcas and Conditions 
oatsido tho School's Control 

By formal responsibility and position, the dis- 
trict stands lx? tween the school and various 
potentially powerful groups outside the 
school — representing other schtxils and educa- 
tors in the district, advocating the interests of 
certain community segments, or making policy 
at the regional or state level. In particular, the 
local teachers’ union, advocacy groups, and 
business interests in the local community, and 
the state education agency are likely to exert 
various pressures. lx>th positive and negative, 
on school-based reform efforts. Whether they 
want to or not, district officials are forced to 
mediate between school-based reformers and 
these different groups. The way in which the 
district carries out its mediating role has a great 
deal to do with the ability of school-based 
reform efforts to thrive and be sustained. 

Managing external forces and conditions 
includes a variety of roles: buffering school 
people from the outside world; interpreting and 
adapting the demands of the outside to make 
them less burdensome for the schools; and cul- 
tivating outside groups for the advantage of 
schools. Below are discussed issues related to 
the dynamics of working with the teachers' 
union, community, and state government. 

Engaging the Teachers* Union — 
Especially in larger districts, teachers' unions 
play a vital role in school reform. In some 
sites, teachers' unions are at the forefront of 
reform efforts by encouraging teacher leader- 
ship and professionalism. In other sites, 
unions work with district administrators to 
advance the reform agenda. In some cases, 
however, the union is seen by schools as 
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The way in which the district 
carries out its mediating role 
has a great deal to do with 
the ability of school-based 
reform efforts to thrive 
and be sustained. 



E 

representing a series of constraints, chiefly in 
the areas of hiring, extra duties and assign- 
ments, and other matters pertaining to work- 
ing conditions in the schools. In particular, 
the seniority-based hiring systems in many 
districts’ contracts reportedly made it extreme- 
ly difficult for schools to recruit the kinds of 
teachers who are sympathetic to a particular 
reform effort. 

Because the union represents teachers on a 
districtwide basis, individual schools are inher- 
ently at a disadvantage in eliciting union sup- 
port or cooperation for a particular reform 
effort, unless school people happen to have 
close personal ties to the union (as was the 
case in several schools visited during the 
study). Because of this disadvantage, the dis- 
trict central office can play a pivotal role. 



Successful mediation in this role requires that 
districts and unions progress beyond an adver- 
sarial labor vs. management model of collective 
bargaining to one emphasizing collective pro- 
fessional responsibility for educational improve- 
ment. For example, some districts in the study 
renegotiated contracts to give schools more 
flexibility regarding aspects of the union con- 
tract while affording teachers more involvement 
in school-based decisions. In this way. flexibil- 
ity is exchanged for authority, and administra- 
tors and teachers become clearer partners in 
improving schools. 

District leadership can be proactive in engag- 
ing union leaders in the substance and philoso- 
phy of a given reform effort. This process was 
most clearly illustrated in South Mission Unified 
School District, in which the superintendent 
took the union leader, along with district 
administrators, board members, and school 
administrators, to four-day workshops on the 
Effective Schools process. His intention in 
doing so was to expose the union head to the 
philosophy that he hoped would guide all 
reform efforts in the district. 

Overall, school-based reform poses a dilem- 
ma for active teacher unions and for district 
and school administrators. The emphasis of 
reforms on increased teacher professionalism 
and greater teacher authority at the school level 
fulfills long-held goals of the unions while 
threatening the traditional authority of adminis- 
trators. Concurrently, the move toward greater 
school-based authority and autonomy threatens 
traditional union support for uniform work 
rules and hiring criteria while giving administra- 
tors new flexibility. In the end. the success of 
school reform requires that districts and unions 
find an amicable middle ground that protects 
their interests while promoting the reform 
agenda. 
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One effective strategy 
(at both the district and 
school levels) to deal with 
communities* concerns 
is to bring the community 
and the school together 
as much as possible. 

■ St 

Cultivating the Community — Like teacher 
unions, communities can be both allies and 
opponents of school-based reform efforts. 

Unlike unions, communities are rarely well 
organized or able to articulate collective and 
concrete visions of what schools should look 
like. The national study found many instances 
in which the community exerted a general 
pressure for letter test scores, lower dropout 
rates, or more attention to this or that group, 
but it was unusual for a community to be a 
major motivating force directing schools to 
adopt sch(X)lwide comprehensive reform efforts 
of the sort that are the focus of this guide. 

Districts (and schools) often have to ‘sell” or 
explain the idea of the reform approach to the 
community. Current reforms, especially in the 
areas of curriculum and instruction, represent a 
stark departure from the experiences of most 
adults in the community. Block scheduling and 
field-based learning experiences are new con- 
cepts for most parents. Teacher and parent 
decision-making teams require a new kind of 
participation on the part of adults. The use of 
more integrated approaches to compensatory 
and special education programs often seems 
like a threat to parents who have fought hard 



to establish special services for low-achieving 
or special-need students. 

Therefore, district staff should undertake 
active campaigns to enlist the support of key 
constituencies within the community. The 
study found that one effective strategy (at both 
the district and schcx>l levels) to deal with com- 
munities' concerns is to bring the community 
and the school together as much as possible. 
Thus, parents in one rural district came to sup- 
port a new hands-on curriculum as the district 
made arrangements for students to visit kx’al 
farms and small factories to learn directly from 
local residents. 

Interpreting State Requirements and 
Mandates — Forces at the state level— especially 
those emanating from the state education 
agency, the governor’s office, the legislature, 
state professional associations, or combinations 
of these groups — are an ever-present feature of 
the reform landscape in most districts. 
Inescapably, the district acts as intermediary by 
either ignoring or interpreting reform ideas, 
resources, and requirements from the state 
level. Key roles the district can play here 
include: 

• translating and making sense of the array of 
state requirements for schools so that school 
staff are not required to read and understand 
for themselves each proclamation from the 
slate capitol 

• communicating the concerns of school staff 
regarding state requirements to the appropri- 
ate state-level audiences 

• brokering state waivers and exceptions, 
thereby providing schools with a critical form 
of support for the reform efforts in question 
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Key roles the district can play 
include: translating and making 
sense of the array of state 
requirements, communicating 
the concerns of school staff to 
the appropriate state-level 
audiences and brokering state 
waivers and exceptions 

W 

The degree to which and the way in whicli 
districts can manage state forces impinging on 
school reform efforts depend a great deal on 
the political culture of the state and the tradi- 
tion establishing the degree to which the 
districts must pay heed to the state. For exam- 
ple, the Kentucky state reform bill mandates 
deep restructuring of educational programs in 
all schools. This situation contrasts sharply 
with those in other states that provide for more 
local control over educational matters, such as 
Washington's Schools for the 21st Century, a 
5-year demonstration program offering $250,000 
and greater flexibility under state requirements 
to a selected group of 30 schools and school 
districts across the state. 



Garnering Rtiourcti 

School-based reform efforts often call for 
additional resources, for greater discretion by 
sch(X)l people over the use of resources, or for 
lx>th. Accordingly, the financial health of the 
district, the availability of discretionary 
resources at the district level, and the district’s 
policies regarding school-level budgeting are 
intimately involved in the story of reform. 

The district can play various roles in this 
regard. The study encountered districts con- 
tributing resources to school-based reform 
efforts in a variety of ways, among them: 

• creating special programs targeted to sch<x>l- 
wide improvement efforts of various kinds 

• helping schools secure external grant funding 
from the state, foundations, or private-sector 
firms 

• reallocating resources in the overall district 
budget to provide greater assistance to 
school-levei reform efforts 

• transferring budgetary authority to schools to 
make it easier for them to concentrate 
resources on key reform goals 
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Summary 

Districts arc important players in school- 
based reform. One way or another, schools 
depend on their districts for many things: good 
will, tolerance and or permission for experi- 
mentation. resources, protection from hostile 
external forces, and the creation of supportive 
organizational structures, to name only some ot 
what districts can provide. 

There is clearly no one "best" role for dis- 
tricts to play. Rather, the optimum form of dis- 
trict support depends on the fit Ix'tween dis- 
trict- and school-level visions of reform and on 
tlte resolution of tlte inevitable authority issues 
that are involved. On balance, the odds of sus- 
taining promising school-based reforms over 
the long term are probably lietter in districts 
that assume an active role in support of these 
reforms, creating a clear vision of change and 
providing needed resources. 

But if there is no ’best" way to support 
reform at the school level, there clearly are 
ways for districts to stand in its way, even 
when they intend to help. District policies, 
actions, and conditions can seriously impede 
school-level initiatives. In particular, overly 
strict interpretation of state and federal compli- 
ance requirements, insistence on uniformity 
across schools, unwillingness to grant schools 
greater decision-making authority, and inflexi- 
bility about district procedural requirements are 
among the ways that central office officials 
thwart the designs of school-level reformers. 

The findings from the national study suggest 
a numlx*r of concrete steps that districts can 
take to support reform. 



susceptible to reform do not spontaneously 
imagine new and better missions, organiza- 
tions, curricula, and approaches to instruc- 
tion. Something must catalyze the reform 
process, and in many cases the initial cata- 
lyst came from the district level. 

(2) The district can assemble a critical mass of 
resources ( including funds, knowledge, 
materials, and specialized forms of assis- 
tance) that sch(x»i-based reformers need and 
are hard pressed to come up with by them- 
selves. Sch(X)l-based reform is hard, labor- 
intensive work, and the study found that 
school people engaged in this pr<x'ess 
appreciated the resources that often came 
their way from the central office. Moreover, 
professional development sponsored by the 
central office is often a source of key 
reform ideas, even leadership, for the 
schools. 

(3) The district offers a broader professional 
forum for reform ideas, in which the staff 
of one school might interact on an intense 
and regular basis with other school staffs in 
developing their thinking. 

However, the analyses suggest that, to play a 
consequential role, the district often needs to 
change the way it does business. In this sense, 
the ultimate conclusion is that the district is 
important to the success of school-based 
reform in proportion to its willingness to 
reform itself. Otherwise, wittingly or unwitting- 
ly, it may indeed undermine what school-level 
people do to improve schooling. 



( 1 ) The district can serve as the initial stimu- 
lus for school-based reform. Although this 
may seem inconsistent with the concept ot 
school-based reform, many — perhaps a 
majority of — sch<x)ls that are receptive or 
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I. RISKARCH RISOURCIS 

UHAKN ON SCHOOL-IAMB MPOHM 

David, J. L. (1989). Synthesis of Research on 
School-based Management. Educational 
Leadership, 461 8), 45-53. 

Noting a limited amount of empirical 
research on school-based management, the 
author describes the main purposes, ele- 
ments, and shortcomings of school-based 



management in practice. David draws on 
research from school improvement to corpo- 
rate innovation to identify the factors 
necessary for school-based management to 
succeed as a reform strategy. In addition to 
increased authority and flexibility at the 
school site, significant school improvement 
requires strong district and site leadership 
that empowers others and the time and sup- 
port for school staff to acquire new knowl- 
edge and skills and put them to use. 
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Edmonds. H. ( 1979. October). Effective 
Schools for the I'rban Poor. Educational 
Leadership, 37. 13-2-t. 

Edmonds’ work arose as a counter to 
research that absolved schools of responsibil- 
ity for student achievement. This article 
called for equity, a commitment to bring the 
skills of poor children up to mastery of basic 
skills. Edmonds framed these concerns as 
political — addressing the equitable distribu- 
tion of goods within a society. He believes 
in the educability of all children, with the 
school's treatment of children as a critical 
factor in students' academic success. 

Factors within the purview of schools that 
could lead to academic success for poor chil- 
dren were enumerated: 

(1) strong administrative leadership 

(2) a climate of expectation that children 
would succeed 

(3) orderly school atmosphere 

(4) primary emphasis on student acquisi- 
tion of basic skills 

(5) school energy and resources focused 
on basic skills 

(6) frequent monitoring of pupil progress 

Glickman, C. D. (1993). Renewing America s 
Schools: A Guide for School-Based Action. 

San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

The author takes the position that the pri- 
mary goal of U.S. public schools is to ensure 
an educated citizenry in a democracy. As a 
result of losing sight of this goal, schools 
have become fragmented, without a clearly 
defined purpose. Glickman states that recap- 
turing this goal will revitalize or renew edu- 
cators and students. In Part One, he lays out 
a framework for supporting school renewal, 
which includes schoolwide participation in 
the development of a covenant or principles 
for learning, a charter or rules for gover- 
nance and participation in that governance, 
and a critical-study process in which data are 
collected to aid in setting learning priorities. 
Part Two focuses on the administrative tasks 



that a school must accomplish: curriculum 
development, staff development, coaching 
work, instructional program development, 
student assessment, and instructional budget 
management. 

Levine. D. I'.. & Lezotte. L. W. ( 1990). 

I 'll usually Effective Schools: .1 Review and 
Analysis of Research and Pivictice. Madison. 
Wl: The National Center tor Effective 
Schools Research and Development. 

This monograph is a comprehensive 
review of school effectiveness by two promi- 
nent researchers in the field. The authors 
discuss existing research on correlates of 
effectiveness, processes for creating effective 
schools, achievement criteria for determining 
the success of these efforts, and contextual 
issues. 

The analysis points to the limitations of 
correlate-oriented prescriptions for improving 
schools. Instead, the authors place this 
responsibility with teachers and administra- 
tors. Successful efforts will result from the 
ability of these groups to overcome legal 
obstacles and to face other profound dilem- 
mas underlying the school reform process. 
Levine and Lezotte also recommend a dual 
research emphasis on effective teaching 
(instructional features) and effective schools 
(oiganizational features). 

Murphy, J. (1991). Restructuring Schools: 
Capturing and Assessing the Phenomena. 
New York: Teachers College Press. 

This book was written “to capture what 
we have learned to date about restructuring 
schools” and is a good source for obtaining 
an overview of the most current ideas in 
educational reform. The author lays out the 
various ways in which current restructuring 
reforms challenge the traditional methods of 
schooling. It contains an extensive reference 
list of books, articles, and documents on 
restructuring in particular and educational 
reform in general. 
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Purkey, S. C., & Smith, M. S. (1983). Effective 
Schools: A Review. The Elementary School 
Journal, 8J4). 427452. 

The authors critically review early school 
effectiveness literature. They focus on 
school-level factors, but also keep an eye on 
the broader context of education (e.g., the 
district “above" and the classroom “below”). 
They examine lxsth content — identifiable 
characteristics of (effective) schools — and 
processes — the ways schools actually operate 
and change. The authors criticize the many 
reviews and studies that don't consider the 
process of becoming more effective. In so 
doing, these studies convey a tacit assump- 
tion that all findings are generalizable to 
other settings. 

Purkey and Smith examine three main 
types of study: outlier studies, case studies, 
and program evaluation studies. They 
include specific critiques of each type’s meth- 
ods, sample size, and data analysis and inter- 
pretation techniques. They praise the intu- 
itive logic and common sense underlying 
most of the existing research. The limitations 
of the overall literature should not prevent 
attempts to combine effectiveness factors 
with each other or with other research (e.g., 
on classrooms or on school culture) to learn 
how to make schools more effective. 

Eschewing closed lists of effectiveness 
attributes, the authors discuss clusters of 
organizational structure variables and of 
process variables. Given their interest in the 
process of school effectiveness, they also 
treat change processes, teacher “ownership” 
of them, and the role of administrative 
leadership. 




Sarason, S. B. ( 1991 ). The Predictable Failure 
of Educational Reform. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. 

Current reforms and recommendations 
made by commissions are doomed to failure 
as long as they avoid confronting existing 
power relationships that inform and control 
persons in the educational system. 

Reformers must also recognize that the edu- 
cation of children is influenced not only by 
what occurs within a school or classroom but 
by decisions made within the larger society 
and its beliefs and needs. While educators 
share responsibility' for schooling, they do 
not own this process. 

Tyack, D. (1990). ‘Restructuring’ in Historical 
Perspective: Tinkering toward Utopia. 
Teachers College Record, 92(2), 172-191. 

Anyone interested in the history of reform 
and the place of the current movement for 
restructuring will find this article useful. 

Tyack notes that the term “restructuring” is 
vague and all-encompassing and cautions 
that policy discourse alone will produce little 
change In schools. In the past century, 
reformers made calls for changes that are 
similar to calls for restructuring today: 
greater decentralization in governance, 
increased teacher autonomy, collegial deci- 
sion-making, increased attention to the devel- 
opment of students’ abilities to think critical- 
ly, and more parental involvement. 

However, long-term historical trends have 
moved in opposite directions with increased 
centralization, movement toward laige high 
schools, increased differentiation of the cur- 
riculum, the growth of principals and non- 
teaching staff. The persistence of historical 
trends despite vigorous attempts to funda- 
mentally alter the character of schools should 
cause today’s reformers to take note and 
develop different strategies in order to truly 
make an impact on schools rather than to 
repeat mistakes of the past. 
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CAM tTUDIM OP SUCCIMPUL WORM 

Meier, D. (1987. June). Central Park East: An 
Alternative Story. Phi Delta Kappan. 753-757. 

The author, who is also the founding 
principal, gives a brief history of Central Park 
East, which is located in East Harlem in New 
York City's District 4. She and others were 
given an opportunity in 1974 to organize a 
school based on more progressivist ideas. 
Central Park East and the network of four 
schools that grew out of it focus on creating 
a democratic community, giving teachers 
greater autonomy in the running of a school, 
giving parents a voice in what happens to 
their children in schools, and promoting a 
family orientation. In 1985, these ideas were 
extended to a high school setting — Central 
Park East Secondary School. Meier and oth- 
ers are learning how to mesh an already suc- 
cessful ‘‘formula” with such high school 
issues as the New York State Regents 
Examination, course requirements, college 
pressures, and adolescents’ needs. 

Council of Chief State School Officers on 
Restructuring Education. (1989, November). 
Success for All in a New Century. 

Washington, DC: Author. ' 

This report documents some of the 
changes taking place in states that are 
restructuring in order to improve learning for 
all students. State and district initiatives are 
examined in four areas: (1) school gover- 
nance; (2) the nature and organization of 
curriculum and instruction; (3) new profes- 
sional roles for educators; and (4) account- 
ability. The final section provides descrip- 
tions of some nationwide projects to restruc- 
ture schools such as the Coalition of Essential 
Schools, the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards, and the National 
Network for Educational Renewal. 



Lezotte, L. W., & Taylor, B. O. (Eds ). (1990). 
Case Studies in Effectire Schools Research. 
Madison, Wl: National Center for Effective 
Schools Research and Development, 

This report presents case studies of suc- 
cessful school improvement in 12 districts 
across the country. It shows how Effective 
Schools reform can be adapted to various 
types of school contexts. The practitioners 
involved each wrote their case study, 
describing the process of implementation in 
their local settings. Lezotte and Taylor then 
draw some common lessons from all of the 
cases. 

McLaughlin. M. W., tk Talbert, J.. with Kahne, J., 
& Powell, J. (1990). Constructing a 
Personalized School Environment. Phi Delta 
Kappan, 72(3), 230-235. 

This article favors the creation of p 
alized, caring school environments as 
means to encourage student commitment and 
engagement in learning. It reports findings 
from a study of three schools with such envi- 
ronments — an affluent, independent high 
school, an inner-city performing arts magnet 
school, and an electronics academy (voca- 
tional high school). Components fostering 
and sustaining personalization are discussed: 
student and teacher choice to be at the 
school, relatively small scale, school-level 
communication, collective problem solving, 
broader roles and responsibilities for teach- 
ers, teacher flexibility in instructional style, 
strategies that support and revitalize teachers. 
The authors conclude that personalization is 
a matter of conscious organizational design 
rather than of individual teachers’ values and 
practices. 
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Weber. G. (1971 >. Inner-City Children Can Be 
Taught to Bead: Four Successful Schools. 
Washington. DC: Council for Basic 
Education. 

This monograph is a pioneering study of 
the processes at work in effective inner-city 
schools. By systematically analyzing student 
achievement in reading and examining other 
features of third-grade classrooms in the sam- 
ple. Weber posited eight characteristics that 
distinguished these schools from less success- 
ful schools (both sets served inner-city popu- 
lations). These characteristics included addi- 
tional reading personnel, use of phonics, and 
individualization, among others. He also 
determined factors that were not associated 
with high reading achievement: small class 
size, achievement grouping, and physical 
facilities. 

The study lacked specific observations of 
ineffective schools, including one of the sam- 
ple schools whose effectiveness had deterio- 
rated over time. However, it stimulated 
much further research by leading the way in 
analyzing school process measures. 
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II. HOW-TO MSOURCIS 

OUIDIUNBS FOB KKOOL-UVIL BIFOBM 

Elementary Level or General 

Poplin. M., & Weeres. J. (1993). Voices from 
the Inside: A Report on Schooling from Inside 
the Classroom (Part One: Xaming the 
Problem ). Claremont. CA: Institute for 
Education in Transformation at The 
Claremont Graduate School. 

This report was generated by ’ people who 
work inside the schools and the parents of the 
students who study in those schools." The 
researchers found that national studies have 
failed to address directly issues of major con- 
cern for those working in the classrooms. 

They conducted their own study to articulate 
the problems of schooling by designing and 
using research processes that allowed mem- 
bers of the school community to name their 
experiences inside schools. Their position is 
that “the heretofore identified problems of 
schooling (lowered achievement, high 
dropout rates and problems in the teaching 
profession) are rather consequences of much 
deeper and more fundamental problems." 

The report focuses on issues of human rela- 
tionships, race, culture and class, values, 
teaching and learning, safety, physical envi- 
ronment, and despair, hope, and the process 
of change as the major areas to be addressed 
in school reform. 

Lezotte, L. W. (1992). Creating the Total 
Quality Effective School. Okemos, Ml: 
Effective Schools Products, Ltd. 

Lezotte finds a “kinship” with W. Edward 
Deming's total quality management (TQM) 
and the basic operational tenets of the 
Effective Schools movement. Comparisons 
between the two are drawn in Part I. In 
Parts II and III, Lezotte lays out plans for 
developing and implementing a “blueprint” 
for the “total quality effective school." 
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Lezotte. L. W.. & Jacoby. B. C. (Eds.). (1991). 
Effective Schools Practices That Work . 

Okemos, MI: Effective Schools Products, Ltd. 

This book documents the success that 
teachers across the country have had in 
addressing a wide variety of problems related 
to student achievement. Principals, teachers, 
and other school staff members have provid- 
ed in this text short descriptions of their 
school demographics, the problem(s) faced, 
and the new practice(s) implemented, with 
results and comments. A contact person is 
listed for each new practice for those want- 
ing to obtain additional information. 

Madden. N. A.. Slavin, R. E., Karweit, N. L., & 
Livermon, B. J. (1989). Restructuring the 
Urban Elementary School. Educational 
Leadership, 46(5), 14-18. 

Baltimore’s school board posed a ques- 
tion to researchers at The Center for 
Research on Elementary and Middle Schools 
(CREMS) at Johns Hopkins: “Forget about 
cost, about regulations, about the way we’ve 
always done things.... What would it take to 
see that every child in an inner-city Baltimore 
elementary school will succeed?” (p. 15). 
CREMS staff designed a program, “Success 
for All," with two underlying principles: 

(1) prevention, and (2) immediate, intensive 
intervention. The bulk of the article 
describes the program: (1) intensive, one- 
on-one reading tutoring; (2) ability grouping 
in reading; (3) individual academic plans and 
reading assessments; (4) half-day preschool 
and full-day kindergarten; (5) family support 
team; (6) on-site program facilitator; (7) spe- 
cial education; and (8) an advisory commit- 
tee. Year-end evaluation showed that stu- 
dents in the program scored significantly 
higher on achievement tests than a control 
group. This superior performance held 
across grades one through three. Assessment 
and program revisions are still under way. 



National Center for Effective Schools Research 
and Development. ( 1991 ). A Handlfookfor 
Implementing School Improivment. Madison, 
Wl: University of Wisconsin. 

The Center presents a coordinated set of 
readings that elaborate on the process of 
implementing successful practice based on 
findings from Effective Schools research. 

Each reading is prefaced by a section that 
lists the rationale for its inclusion in the 
handbook and the goals and objectives to be 
met through reading the article. An exten- 
sive reference list follows each article. 

Topics include an overview of the history of 
U.S. schooling and the need for change, the 
research base of Effective Schools reform, 
leadership and empowerment, the creation 
and communication of a school mission, the 
role of the district, and building-level imple- 
mentation. 

Stedman, L. C. (1987). It’s Time We Changed 
the Effective Schools Formula. Phi Delta 
Kappan, 69(3), 215-227. 

Stedman criticizes the Effective Schools 
formula because the schools touted as effec- 
tive perform below grade level and because 
other studies have challenged the six-factor 
formula. He proposes instead a new synthe- 
sis based on case studies of schools that 
have achieved grade-level success with low- 
income students. He puts forth his own 
nine-category formula of effective practices: 
ethnic and racial pluralism, parent participa- 
tion, school governance shared by teachers 
and parents, academically rich programs, 
skilled use and training of teachers, personal 
attention to students, student responsibility 
for school affairs, an accepting and support- 
ive environment, and teaching aimed at pre- 
venting academic problems. He closes his 
article with a warning that schools cannot 
serve as the sole instrument for social policy, 
but are only a part of a broader political 
agenda for revitalizing urban areas. 



ttsoutcts 



Secondary Level 

Farrar. E., Neufeld. B.. & Miles. M. (1984). 
Effective Schools Programs in High Schcxrls: 
Social Promotion or Movement by Merit? 

Phi Delta Kappa n. 65(10), 701-706. 

The authors note the problem of general- 
izing Effective Schools results obtained in 
elementary settings to secondary schools. 

The reliance of the research on student 
achievement creates problems within the 
high school context, which has several equal- 
ly important goals — social, personal, voca- 
tional — besides academic. Salient measures 
for secondary schools include good disci- 
pline, lack of vandalism, and good atten- 
dance. Implementation of Effective Schools 
programs in high schools encounters difficul- 
ty because of decreased collaboration and 
increased complexity and resistance, com- 
pared with elementary schools. Secondary 
school teachers also find their students, who 
pursue their own agendas, much less mal- 
leable. 

Farrar et al. propose an Effective Schools 
design for secondary schools, focusing on 
four areas: high school organization, faculty 
involvement, students’ reactions, and 
parental/community involvement. They raise 
the issues of fragmentation and departmental 
conflict at the close of the article. 

Firestone, W. A., & Herriott, R. E. (1982). 
Prescription.* for Effective Elementary Schools 
Don't Fit Secondary Schools. Educational 
Leadei'ship, 40 13), 51-53. 

This often-cited article argues that 
Effective Schools constructs developed in ele- 
mentary school contexts need to be modified 
when applied to secondary schools: (1) “cli- 
mate” — -because less agreement about teach- 
ers’ role exists at the secondary level than at 
the elementary level, and (2) “instructional 
leadership,” which may be more facilitative at 
the secondary level. Departmentalized 



arrangements, teachers as subject-matter spe- 
cialists, and large staff sizes all militate 
against the type of leadership deemed effec- 
tive at the elementary school level. 

The authors compare staff relations in an 
elementary school to those of a work group, 
while relations at the secondary level 
approach those of members of a complex 
organization. Likewise, elementary school 
principals perform like head coaches of 
sports teams and secondary principals like 
chief executive officers of corporations. 

Levine, D. U.. S: Eubanks, E. E. (1989). 
Organizational Arrangements of Effective 
Secondary Schools. In Herbert J. Walberg & 
JohnJ. Lane (Eds.), Organizing for Learning 
(pp. 41-49). Reston, VA: National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
(NASSP). 

The authors explore “organizational 
arrangements” for improving student perfor- 
mance in secondary schools. They are con- 
cerned about restructuring discussions that 
lack concrete examples, so they use specific 
cases of reorganized secondary schools to 
establish their points. They summarize the 
experience of several schools from around 
the country that are succeeding. 

Levine and Eubanks conclude with an 
enumeration of the different kinds of 
changes that schools must be prepared to 
make to improve radically: implement strong 
and consistent discipline policies and alterna- 
tive institutions for highly disruptive students, 
“leveling” of different ability groups to ensure 
that low-performing students achieve neces- 
sary learning skills (this contrasts with both 
homogeneous grouping and tracking), and 
insisting on and supporting higher levels of 
performance for students. 
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Louis. K. S.. & Miles. M. B. ( 1990). improving 
the l than High School: What Works ami 
Why. New York: Teachers College Press. 

The core of the book is a set of five case 
studies of urban high schools undergoing 
improvement efforts in the mid-1980s. In 
addition, the authors present the main results 
of their survey of principals of 207 urban 
high schools attempting major reforms based 
on the Effective Schools literature. The pri- 
mary finding from the survey is that few 
principals cite aspects of teaching and learn- 
ing as central to their efforts; climate, disci- 
pline. and high expectations top the list of 
factors emphasized. In terms of effects. 
Effective Schools programs have greater 
impact on the cosmetic and administrative 
side of schools than on student achievement. 

Following the case studies of the five 
high schools — two deemed successful, two 
struggling, and one unsuccessful — the 
authors extract cross-cutting themes that sug- 
gest what is needed to manage successful 
change efforts in urban high schools. They 
conclude that five issues are key: the history 
of the school and its current relationship to 
the district (change is facilitated when the 
district is less bureaucratic and yields latitude 
to the school); “evolutionary’’ planning that 
involves key leaders and quickly connects 
planning to action; building and creating 
consensus on a vision and promoting leader- 
ship by teachers; obtaining and reallocating 
resources, especially time and training; and 
the presence of coping skills for managing 
day-to-day problems of change efforts. 



ERIC 



McLaughlin. M. W., Talbert. J. E.. & Bascia, N. 

( Eds. ). ( 1990 > The Contexts of Teaching in 
Secondary Schools: Teachers' Realities. New 
York: Teachers College Press. 

This book addresses the setting of the 
high school as distinct from the context of 
the elementary school. It calls for a rethink- 
ing of the meaning of “context” by taking a 
look at the multifaceted influences or 
“embedded contexts” that have effects on 
teachers’ work. The authors build the case 
for constructing an understanding of teachers’ 
work from teachers’ own perspectives. 

There are three parts in this book. Part I 
focuses on sociocultural contexts — societal, 
professional, community and social class cul- 
tures. Part II looks at the organizational and 
policy contexts within schools. This includes 
a chapter on workplace reforms and a chap- 
ter on the significance of high school depart- 
ments. Part III focuses on three “levers” for 
improving secondary schooling: professional 
development, school improvement, and cur- 
riculum reform. 

National Center on Effective Secondary Schools. 
(1990). Bibliography of Research Related to 
Secondary Education. Madison, WI: 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

This source provides a good overview of 
research related not only to secondary 
schools but to educational reform in general. 
Books and journal articles covering a wide 
range of topics are included, such as school 
choice, class size, restructuring, school cli- 
mate, cooperative learning, increased gradua- 
tion requirements, staff development, and 
testing and evaluation procedures. One sec- 
tion of this bibliography presents a list of ref- 
erences related to projects conducted at the 
National Center. These projects include the 
Adolescence Project, the At-Risk Student 
Project, the Higher Order Thinking Project, 
and the Quality of Teachers’ Work Lives 
Project. All references are annotated. 
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Rutter. M.. Maughan. B., Mortimore. P.. & 
Ouston. J.. with A. Smith. (1979). Fifteen 
Thousand Hours: Secondary Schools and 
Their Effects on Children. Cambridge. MA: 
Harvard University Press. 

This is an empirical study of 12 inner-city 
secondary schools in London. The authors 
sought the answers to two questions: Why 
do schools differ with respect to student 
behavior and attainment? How do schools 
influence students’ progress? They employed 
four assessment measures in their evaluation 
of schools: (1) intake measures to establish 
baseline characteristics of student academic- 
ability. parental occupation, and teacher- 
described student behavioral characteristics; 
(2) school process measures developed with- 
in the research group because none exist- 
ed — staff interviews, pupil questionnaires, 
and fieldworker observations; (3) outcome 
measures of what schools saw as their main 
tasks, namely, behavior, attendance, examina- 
tion success, employment, delinquency; and 
(4) ecological measures that included classifi- 
cation of geographic areas by social status, 
balance of intake (meaning the concentra- 
tions of students in terms of their academic 
ability, parental occupation, behavior, and 
ethnic background), interaction effects within 
schools, and parental choice of school. 

The authors found a greater incidence of 
low attendance and early school leaving 
among low-ability or low-SES students, that 
differences between schools remained stable 
over time, and that, even after controlling for 
external factors, significant school effects 
remained. The authors also found crucial 
ecological differences even within a single 
local authority and between schools serving 
in an inner-city area. The two key contribu- 
tions of this research : (1) intake characteris- 
tics of students did not fully account for per- 
sisting differences among schools; and (2) 
the school’s functioning as a social organiza- 
tion accounted for essential differences 
O between schools. 



Wilson, B. L.. & Corcoran, T. B. ( 1988). 
Successful Secondary Schools: \ Tstons of 
Excellence in American Public Education. 
London: Falmer Press. 

The authors reviewed the Effective 
Schools literature, developing their own con- 
ception of an effective school based on 
Purkey and Smith’s 13 variables. They con- 
ducted an empirical study of 571 schools that 
had received national recognition. Wilson 
and Corcoran compared and contrasted their 
findings gleaned from observation with those 
stated in the Effective Schools literature. 
Successful secondary schools promoted col- 
laboration and collegiality among their facul- 
ties, focused on and improved workplace 
conditions for teachers, sought to motivate 
students by setting high standards and expec- 
tations, and involved the community in vari- 
ous activities and partnerships. By examin- 
ing the institutional vitality, the authors 
added to the literature on the process by 
which ineffective schools change into effec- 
tive ones. 
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Reform from the District Perspective 

Corcoran. T. B., Walker. L. J., & White..!. L. 

(1988). Working in Urban Schools. 

Washington. DC: Institute for Educational 
Leadership. 

The authors report findings from a study 
of working conditions in urban schools in 
five districts. The study team observed and 
interviewed school staff in 31 schools as well 
as district staff, union officials, and board 
members. Overall, they found that most 
urban schools are difficult and demoralizing 
workplaces, which negatively affect teaching 
and learning. 

Schools providing the best working con- 
ditions, defined by teachers’ assessments, had 
a constellation of conditions that together 
resulted in high morale and effort of teach- 
ers: strong, supportive principal leadership; 
good physical working conditions; high lev- 
els of collegiality; high levels of teacher 
influence on school decisions; and high lev- 
els of teacher control over curriculum and 
instruction. The absence of one or more of 
these conditions was associated with consid- 
erably lower ratings. 

David. J. L. (1989). Restructuring in Progress: 
Lessons from Pioneering Districts. National 
Governors’ Association, Center for Policy 
Research. 

This document reports the results of case 
studies of four districts that have acted on 
restructuring agendas: Jefferson County 
Public Schools (Louisville, ICY), Dade County 
Public Schools (Miami, FL), Poway Unified 
School District (CA), and New Orleans Public 
Schools. The report presents information 
about five other districts that are also restruc- 
turing but that were not included as part of 
the formal case study sample: the ABC 
Unified School District (Cerritos, CA); 
Cincinnati, OH, Public Schools; District 4, 
East Harlem (New York City); Hammond, IN, 
Public Schools; and Rochester, NY, Public 
Schools. Insights from the four case study 



sites and the other five inform three summa- 
ry themes expressed in each of the districts. 
First, the goal of restructuring is comprehen- 
sive change guided by a belief that schools 
can be stimulating workplaces and learning 
environments. Second, school staff need the 
skills, authority, and time to assume new 
roles and responsibilities. Third, restructur- 
ing requires new coalitions of support and 
new conceptions of accountability. 

Hill, P. T., Wise, A. E., & Shapiro. L. (1989). 
Educational Progress: Cities Mobilize to 
Improve Their Schools. Santa Monica, CA: 
RAND. 

The premise put forth in this booklet con- 
tends that all cities have resources/assets that 
can be mobilized to improve urban educa- 
tion: an educated middle class (black, 
Hispanic, white, etc.), well-managed busi- 
nesses, financial institutions, universities, 
local foundations, political and religious lead- 
ers. However, a failing educational system 
can turn around only if the entire community 
unites on its behalf. 

Six big-city school systems showing 
promise of improvement — San Diego, 
Memphis, Cincinnati, Miami, Atlanta, and 
Pittsburgh — were studied for factors that 
(1) contributed to their success, and (2) were 
reproducible at other sites wishing to 
improve. Case studies identified four major 
actors in the community and strategies for 
improvement. Successful cities reached out 
to involve the larger community, made infor- 
mation about student performance and 
school resources broadly available, created 
community-wide agreement and understand- 
ing about educational goals, and made major 
changes in the dynamics of school adminis- 
tration. 
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House Committee on Education and Labor. 

( 1990). Improving Education: School 
Districts Implementing the Effective Schools 
Model. Washington. DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 

This report documents the committee’s 
investigation of nine districts and one county 
education office that are pursuing Effective 
Schools projects. Questionnaires with seven 
open-ended items were used to gather data 
from sites whose activities conformed to the 
effectiveness correlates of the reauthorized 
Chapter 2 program (ESEA. P.L. 100-297). 
Information on goals, implementation, indica- 
tors of success, and costs are compiled on 
districts in Caldwell, ID; Clovis, CA; Joliet, IL; 
Kansas City, MO; La Joya. TX; Pittsburgh, PA; 
Prince Georges County, MD; San Diego 
County, CA; South Harrison, MO; and 
Spencerport, NY. 



THI ROU OP PRINCIPALS IN SCHOOL RIPORM 

Bossert, S. T.. Dwyer, D. C., Rowan, B., & Lee, 
G. V. 0982). The Instructional Management 
Role of the Principal. Educational 
Administration Quarterly . 18(5), 34-64. 

The authors present a framework for 
understanding the complex instructional 
management role of the principal, which, 
they assert, affects student learning both 
directly and indirectly. They posit that prin- 
cipals must exercise leadership in two 
domains to maintain a successful school: 
instructional organization and climate. 
Personal characteristics, district influences, 
and social environment shape and constrain 
leadership by the principal. They also exam- 
ine research on instructional organization, 
including teacher behavior and school- and 
classroom-level issues, for ways in which 
behavior of the principal can shape it and 
vice versa. The authors acknowledge the 
lack of a precise definition for the ubiquitous 
variable “school climate.” The authors 
include a brief literature review, along with 
© questions for further research. The end of 

cKJl 



the article focuses on the dynamics of princi- 
pals’ influence, power, and authority. The 
authors note that urban elementary school 
environments most constrain principals, yet 
have spawned some highly effective ones. 

Cartwright, M., & D'Orso. M. (1993)- For the 
Children: Lessons from a Visionary Principal. 
New York: Doubleday. 

The principal of an inner-city elementary 
school in Philadelphia shares insights into the 
role that she and her staff played in trans- 
forming a troubled school. This includes a 
strong emphasis on reaching out to the com- 
munity through frequent visits to children's 
homes as well as communicating with other 
important persons around the school 
grounds, guarding teachers’ classroom teach- 
ing time, and understanding the inner work- 
ings of teacher unions and the state educa- 
tion lobby. The author, who has spent more 
than 30 years in the School District of 
Philadelphia, beginning as an elementary 
school teacher, comments on the effects of 
local, state, and federal policies on schools, 
with particular emphasis on inner-city 
schools. She ends the book with a discus- 
sion about the effects of crack cocaine on 
the current generation of schoolchildren and 
recommendations for confronting this 
problem. 
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l iallinger. I 1 .. Murphy, J.. & Hausman. C. 

( 1992). Restructuring Schools: Principals' 
Perceptions of Fundamental Educational 
Reform. Educational Administration 
Quarterly , 2£*3), 330-349. 

Those interested in principals' opinions 
and concerns about restructuring will find this 
article useful. A small sample of elementary, 
junior/middle, and high school principals in 
urban, suburban, and rural areas were inter- 
viewed in depth about the potential impact of 
restructuring reform on teachers, administra- 
tors. parents, and students. They also envi- 
sioned operating in a restructured school and 
speculated on how conditions at the school 
and classroom level might then change. 

These interviews revealed, among other 
things, that some of these principals are skep- 
tical about new ways to improve schools, that 
they tend to interpret any reform as restruc- 
turing, and that they have strong concerns 
about issues of performance accountability in 
shared-decision-making settings. 



THI tOU OP HACHIKS IN SCHOOL RIFORM 

Cohen. D. K., McLaughlin, M. W., & Talbert, J. 

E. (Eds.). (1993). Teaching for 
Understanding: Challenges for Policy and 
Practice. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

By “teaching for understanding," the 
authors and contributors mean the promotion 
of students’ critical thinking skills, deeper 
understanding of subject matter, and an 
active engagement in learning. Classroom 
teachers have engaged in teaching for under- 
standing with university researchers and their 
experiences in collaboration (or “co-labor- 
ing)” are jointly reported. The second half of 
the book focuses on policy considerations, 
beginning with the perspectives of classroom 
teachers, emphasizing the need for field- 
based research on the multiple contexts of 
teaching. There is also a call to refine con- 
cepts and measures to reflect teachers’ 

O realities. 
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Duke, D. L.. & Gansneder. B. ( 1990). Teacher 
Empowerment: The View from the 
Classroom. Educational Policy, 4(2), 145- 
160 . 

Kappa Delta Pi surveyed 3.000 teachers in 
100 schools regarding their thoughts about 
increased involvement in school governance. 
The survey found: (1) teachers vary in their 
involvement, depending on their perception 
of school leadership and the principal; 

(2) teachers may perceive that the costs of 
involvement outweigh the benefits; 

(3) involvement does not necessarily mean 
influence over school policies. The authors 
also distinguished two types of decisions: 
managerial (traditionally made by administra- 
tors, such as hiring teachers, allocating bud- 
gets, evaluating teachers) and technical 
(focused on students and instruction). The 
authors found that teachers prefer involve- 
ment in technical decisions. 

Johnson, S. M. (1990). Redesigning Teachers' 
Work. In R. F. Elmore and Associates, 
Restructuring Schools: The Next Generation 
of Educational Reform (pp. 125-151). San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Johnson argues that education reform 
cannot be unilaterally imposed on teachers 
and schools. Teachers must endorse new 
roles and responsibilities, and be provided 
time and resources to implement reforms. 
Schools depend on cooperation and interde- 
pendence among staff members, so plans for 
comprehensive change must be consistent 
with existing norms. There also must be 
supportive conditions such as leadership 
among teachers and administrators, labor- 
management cooperation, and willingness on 
the part of administrators to cede some of 
their authority to teachers. 
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Little. J. W. (1993, Summer). Teachers' 
Professional Development in a Climate of 
Educational Reform. Educational Evaluation 
and Policy Analysis, / 5C2). 129-131. 

Little contends that current staff develop- 
ment models cannot help teachers to handle 
the complex reforms being implemented. 

The dominant model works when specific 
skills or practices need to lx; transferred. 
However, the current reforms require teach- 
ers to be “intellectuals," to grapple with ways 
to implement ideas and principles into the 
midst of their day-to-day work. Little identi- 
fies five “streams" of reform that present 
unique challenges to teachers. For instance, 
subject matter reforms that call for less 
reliance on traditional textbooks will require 
teachers to be able to integrate subject con- 
tent as well as to organize learning experi- 
ences for their students. Calls for alternatives 
to standardized assessment require teachers 
to obtain the skills and resources to con- 
struct, evaluate, and incorporate these new 
assessments. Little suggests four alternatives 
to the current training models: ( 1 ) teacher 
collaborations and other networks; ( 2 ) sub- 
ject matter associations; ( 3 ) partnerships tar- 
geted at specific school reforms; and (4) spe- 
cial institutes and centers. 



Little, J. W. (1989). Assessing the Prospects for 
Teacher Leadership. In A. Lieberman (Ed.), 
Building a Professional Culture in Schools 
(pp. 78-106). New York: Teachers College 
Press. 




Drawing from four different studies of 
teachers in leadership roles, the author exam- 
ines the conditions for teacher productivity in 
schools. Little identifies five conditions as 
particularly likely to advance or erode the 
prospects for teacher leadership: define 
leadership tasks that are important, not triv- 
ial; invest leadership roles with dignity, not 
simply power over others; have organization- 
al incentives for collaboration; avoid agree- 
ments that protect the separate interests of 



teachers and administrators; and have district 
policies that support teacher leadership, 
especially those on recruitment, selection, 
placement, and evaluation of principals. 

Sykes. G. ( 1988. November). Inspired 
Teaching: The Missing Element in ‘Effective 
Schools.* Educational Administration 
Quarterly. 16 1-469. 

Sykes puzzles over the absence of out- 
standing teaching in effective schools. The 
research identified successful schools, yet 
much of the teaching within such schools 
remains pedestrian and uninspired. Viewing 
teaching as the core activity in the school 
organization, Sykes questions whether effec- 
tive schools proponents have stated their 
aims of education too narrowly. 

He proposes norms of conduct and stan- 
dards of practice based on dialogue and 
close observation of teaching. Such practices 
and activities would include teachers produc- 
ing curriculum materials, teachers experi- 
menting with new practices, teachers open- 
ing their classrooms to scrutiny to develop 
understanding among colleagues, residencies 
for new teachers with experienced teachers, 
recognition of teacher expertise through 
mentor teacher programs, and school-univer- 
sity collaborations that could include adjunct 
status for some master teachers. 
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THB ROLS OP RARBNTS AND THB COMMUNITY IN 

SCHOOL RIFORM 

Comer. J. P. (1988. November). Educating 
Poor Minority Children. Scientific American. 
259(5). 42-48. 

Comer developed a reform model in 1968 
based on two premises: (1) develop theories 
of change from direct observations of 
schools, and then (2) intervene over long 
periods of time. He chose two inner-city K-4 
schools with 99 percent black population. 70 
percent of whom received AFDC. One year's 
observation yielded two major areas for 
change: (1) the schools lacked structure; and 
(2) sociocultural misunderstanding between 
home and school underlay the schools’ acad- 
emic and disciplinary problems. 

He chronicled the deterioration of black 
parents’ faith in schools that led him to an 
intervention strategy that simultaneously 
reduced alienation and encouraged psycho- 
logical bonding to the school. This entailed: 
Cl) overcoming staff’s resistance to change; 

(2) reducing destructive interactions between 
parents, teachers, and administrators; and 
C3) bringing cohesiveness and direction to 
the school’s management and teaching. 

School staff created a governance team peo- 
pled by parents, teachers, mental health spe- 
cialists, and support staff, headed by the 
principal. Parents participated in three areas: 
shaping policy, contributing to daily school 
activities, and attending school events. 

When better relations had been estab- 
lished, Comer tackled the problem of social 
misalignment by designing and implementing 
a social skills curriculum with the following 
subjects: politics and government, business 
and economics, health and nutrition, and 
spiritual and leisure activities. The New 
Haven project produced significant results, 
and more than 50 schools around the coun- 
try are currently implementing it. 



Corner..!. P. 0980). School Potter: 

Implications of an Intervention Project. New 
York: Free Press. 

Comer describes a 10-year collaborative 
undertaking between a private university 
center, a public school system, and a com- 
munity of teachers and parents. University 
clinicians had the opportunity to observe, 
record, and study children in two primary 
schools in Head Start settings. In exchange, 
the clinicians provided consultations with 
teachers regarding individual children, semi- 
nar discussions of child development litera- 
ture, meetings focused on child-rearing pat- 
terns. and sessions on child development 
issues in curriculum planning. With the per- 
mission of the parents, children also received 
appropriate diagnostic and therapeutic care 
in the schools. Teachers, scholars, and par- 
ents were involved in an effort to address a 
crisis in education that only partly involved 
academic achievement. The power of the 
school and its community was drawn upon 
to emphasize importance of the moral, social, 
and psychological development that young 
children need to receive. This lays the 
groundwork for academic achievement in 
both the near- and long-term future. 
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Committee on Policy for Racial Justice. < 1989. 
Fall). Visions of a Better Way: Improving 
Schools for Black Children. Equity and 
Choice. 6(1). 5-9. 49-54. 

This review makes recommendations sim- 
ilar to Comer’s (see Comer. 1988) with its 
emphasis on parent and community involve- 
ment as a critical factor in the improvement 
of education for black children. It also raises 
the issue of social distance between the cul- 
ture of the school and that of black children. 
Black community organizations — churches, 
fraternities, social groups — must enter into 
partnerships with the educational system to 
provide a full range of social services to 
children. 

Concluding recommendations to educa- 
tors interested in. quality education for black 
children fall into three categories: (1) central 
emphasis on human relations and personal- 
ization; (2) eliminating barriers to effective 
teaching and learning, including recruiting 
more black teachers and developing sensitive 
curricula; and (3) mobilizing physical and 
political resources to address issues such as 
pervasive unemployment, low levels of litera- 
cy among black adolescents., and structural 
isolation of low-income youth from more 
successful adult figures and jobs. 

Swap, S. M. (1987). Enhancing Parent 

Involvement in Schools. New York: Teachers 
College Press. 

The author, who is both a parent and a 
teacher, presents a manual explaining why 
collaboration between the home and school 
is difficult to achieve and how barriers to 
involvement can be overcome. She views 
teachers, who traditionally have lower status 
and less community support today, as natural 
allies with parents, who themselves are 
increasingly facing difficulties such as 
divorce, isolation, unemployment, and trou- 
bled children. Some of the barriers to effec- 
tive collaboration include limited time for 
O parent-teacher communication, communicat- 
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ing only during crisis situations (which puts 
all parties on the defensive), and parent and 
teacher personal histories that can hinder 
genuine trust. The author suggests two basic 
ways to promote parent involvement: 
increasing the quality of contacts by creating 
varied opportunities for parent-teacher con- 
tacts and increasing the numlxr of parents 
who interact with the school by making 
more of an effort to find out what parents 
want and need from the school as well as 
involving parents in solving problems and 
making decisions at the school. 

CURRICULUM RIPORM 

Thematic/Interdlsclplinary 

Fogarty, R. ( 1991 ). Ten Ways to Integrate the 
Curriculum. Educational Leadership, 49(2), 
61 - 65 . 

One purpose for integrating the curricu- 
lum is to help students see that knowledge 
has connections. The author describes a 
continuum of curriculum models toward this 
goal, with 10 models ranging from a frag- 
mented curriculum to a fully networked cur- 
riculum. She first explores the fragmented, 
connected, and nested models in which sub- 
jects or disciplines are taught separately. The 
next four models — sequenced, shared, 
webbed, threaded, and integrated — incorpo- 
rate several disciplines into the curriculum. 
The immersed model describes the point 
when the learner begins to internalize the 
subject matter and pursue it on his or her 
own, creating a natural integration. Finally, 
the pursuit of learning becomes more exter- 
nal and is shared across networks of learn- 
ers — the networked model. 
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Jacobs. H. H. (1991). Planning for Curriculum 
Integration. Educational Leadership. 49(2). 
27-28. 

This article presents a four-phase action 
plan for creating and successfully implement- 
ing multidisciplinary units. The first phase 
involves teachers taking a close look across 
the school at what units and subjects are cur- 
rently I?eing taught and bringing these units 
into alignment. During this phase, teachers 
also begin to look at other work outside ot 
the school that may be sources of ideas for 
integrating the curriculum. In Phase II, 
teachers develop a proposal for creating a 
multidisciplinary unit, most often by upgrad- 
ing an existing unit. Phase III occurs during 
the second year of the plan. Here, the inter- 
disciplinr .y unit is piloted, implemented, and 
monitored. Finally, in Phase IV, the new unit 
is adopted and becomes a permanent part of 
the school’s curriculum. 

Multicultural Education 

Council of Chief State School Officers. (1990, 
February). School Success for Limited English 
Proficient Students: The Challenge and State 
Response. Washington. DC: Author. 

With a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers (CCSSO) undertook an 
inquiry into state educational agencies and 
their role in educating limited English profi- 
cient (LEP) children. This report presents 
their findings and lays out tasks to be accom- 
plished to provide quality education for LEP 
students. A lot of statistical data is provided. 
Policies and efforts to meet the needs of LEP 
students are highlighted, often specified by 
state. The report concludes that much 
remains to be done to improve educational 
services to LEP students, and some recom- 
mendations are made in light of these 
findings. 



Noordhoff. K.. & Kleinfeld. J. (1993). 

Preparing Teachers for Multicultural 
Classrooms. Teaching and Teacher 
Education. 9(1), 27-39. 

For those interested in designing a preser- 
vice program to enable teachers to be effec- 
tive with students from different cultures, the 
description of the Teachers for Alaska (TFA) 
program in Alaska will be helpful. This 
approach to multicultural education does 
more than rely solely on adding one or two 
courses to the traditional teacher education 
sequence. Rather, practical experiences are 
integrated with research and theory. Student 
teachers learn experientially about students 
and their families by visiting schools (apart 
from their practicum), “shadowing” students, 
engaging in activities that require them to 
seek assistance from students and the com- 
munity, and taking roles outside of the class- 
room. Student teachers also present case 
studies of their practicum experiences, high- 
lighting the central cultural and contextual 
issues confronted and lessons learned. 

Sleeter, C. E. (1992). Keepers of the American 
Dream: A Study of Staff Development and 
Multicultural Education. London: Falmer 
Press. 

This text describes a staff development 
project with 30 teachers that included obser- 
vations of teachers in their classrooms and 
interviews over a period of 2 years. The 
schedule of topics and activities for each year 
is listed and described in detail, as well as 
teachers' experiences. Those wishing to 
design a multicultural staff development pro- 
gram or to conduct classroom research on 
multicultural education will glean under- 
standing of some of the issues and dilemmas 
teachers and others face in the attempt to 
equalize both access and outcomes for stu- 
dents who are members of oppressed 
groups. 
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Tiedt. P. L. & Tiedt. I. \1. ( 1986). 

Multicultural Teaching: A Handbook of 
Activities. Information, and Resources i 2nd 
ed.). Boston. MA: Allyn & Bacon. 

This is a good introductory text as well as 
a resource book for teachers who want to 
understand the cultures of their students. 

This text is written for teachers and provides 
historical information as well as updated 
research and beliefs about what is appropri- 
ate and inappropriate in various cultures. 
References for further understanding and 
activities for use in the classroom are also 
provided. 

literacy 

Graves. D. H. (1983). Writing: Teachers and 
Children at Work. Exeter, NH: Heinemann. 

This is a book for teachers about the writ- 
ing process and children's development as 
writers. The author portrays both writing 
and teaching as “craft processes” that are 
intertwined in the classroom. Based on 
research conducted on the composing 
processes of public school children ages 6 
through 10, the book consists of many class- 
room anecdotes and conversations with 
teachers and children as they engaged in 
learning to write and learning to teach 
writing. 

Harste, J. C., Short, K. G., Ht Burke, C. (1988). 
Creating Classrooms for Authors: The 
Reading-Writing Connection. Portsmouth, 
NH: Heineman. 

Billed as a “conceptual starter kit,” this 
book presents a curricular framework for 
classroom reading and writing experiences 
and how they relate to reasoning and learn- 
ing. The book opens with a theoretical 
framework, followed by guidelines on how 
to start an authoring circle and strategy * 
lessons with full lesson plans. Teachers have 
written a series of feature articles presenting 
their insights and experiences in how to 
develop classroom activities and how to use 



“kidwatching" guides to assess students. The 
book is linked to a videotape series with 
viewing guides based on three Indiana class- 
rooms. 

Kirby. D.. & Liner. T. ( 1981). Inside Out: 
Developmental Strategies for Teaching 
Writing. Portsmouth. NH: Bovnt»n/Cook. 

This book describes methods for creating 
classroom environments and developing 
activities. Chapters present techniques for 
student journals, poetry, writing about litera- 
ture, and expository writing. Also included 
are chapters on students’ tuning their voices 
and sense of audience, students as editors, 
publishing, and evaluation and grading, 

Strickland. D. S., & Morrow, L. M. (Eds.). 

(1989). Emerging Literacy: Young Children 
Learn to Read and Write. Newark, DE: 
International Reading Association. 

This book contains chapters on oral lan- 
guage development, family storybook read- 
ing, literature for young children, emergent 
writing, and the assessment of emergent liter- 
acy for seven aspects of literacy develop- 
ment. A core experience curriculum is pro- 
posed, including inquiry, reading aloud and 
responding to literature, shared reading and 
writing, and independent reading and 
writing. 

Science 

Aldridge, B. ( 1992). Scope, Sequence and 
Coordination of Secondary School Science: 
The Content Core. Washington, DC: National 
Science Teachers Association. 

The document criticizes current courses 
where there is insufficient time for the intro- 
duction of concepts, moving from an experi- 
ential base and leading to abstraction and 
formalization. The project recommends that 
biology, chemistry, physics, and earth science 
be taught each year from grades 6 to 12. 




American Association for the Advancement ot 
Science. ( 1989). Science for All Amo icons: 

A Project 2061 Report on Literacy Coals in 
Science. Mathematics, and Technology. 
Washington. DC: Author. 

This report includes chapters on the 
nature of science, mathematics, and technol- 
ogy, basic knowledge in six content areas, 
common themes, habits of mind, and recom- 
mendations for effective learning and teach- 
ing. The six content areas are: the physical 
setting, the living environment, human organ- 
isms. human society, the designed world, 
and the mathematical world. 

Mathematics 

Mathematical Sciences Education Board. National 
Research Council. ( 1990). Reshaping School 
Mathematics: A Philosophy and Frameivork 
for Curriculum. Washington, DC: National 
Academy Press. 

This Philosophy and Framework focuses 
on important issues that must be clarified 
wherever curriculum reform is to take place 
and is intended as a complement to 
Everybody Counts and the NCTM Standards. 
Several changes currently push the reshaping 
or reconceptualization of mathematics. 

These changes include a greater need for 
mathematics in an information-age world, 
changes in how mathematics is used, 
changes in the role of technology, demo- 
graphic shifts in the U.S., new understand- 
ings from cognitive science about how stu- 
dents learn, and international competitive- 
ness. The document itself lists several princi- 
ples that should guide the reshaping of math- 
ematics. Examples of such principles 
include: (1) Mathematics education must 
focus on the development of mathematical 
power. (2) Calculators and computers 
should be used throughout the mathematics 
curriculum. (3) Mathematics instruction at 
all levels should foster active student involve- 
ment. (4) Curricular choices should be con- 
sistent with contemporary standards for 




school mathematics. Finally, the Philosophy 
and Framework sets forth goals that are con- 
sistent with constructivist, active learning in 
mathematics. 

McKnight. C. C.. Crosswhite. F. J.. Dossey, J. A.. 
Kifer, E., Swafford. S. O., Travers, K. J., Sc 
Cooney. T.J. (1987). Tlje Underachieving 
Curriculum: Assessing l r .S. School 
Mathematics from an International 
Perspective. Champaign, IL: Stipes 
Publishing. 

This text compares the mathematical 
achievement of students in the U.S. with that 
of students in about 20 other countries. On 
the basis of the data, the authors believe that 
now is the time to renew school mathematics 
in the U.S. A chief finding is that while 
teachers in the U.S. take the same number of 
courses in mathematics content and peda- 
gogy, their attitudes about teaching and the 
status accorded to teachers are below those 
of teachers in other countries. Three areas 
are identified as targets for reform: the math- 
ematics curriculum, the preparation of teach- 
ers, and the status and working conditions of 
U.S. teachers. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
(1989). Curriculum and Evaluation 
Standards for School Mathematics. Reston, 
VA: Author. 

This document presents consensus stan- 
dards for high-quality mathematics education 
for K-12 students. The document urges the 
development of mathematical power for all 
students, including the ability to explore, 
conjecture, and reason logically; to solve 
nonroutine problems; to communicate about 
and through mathematics; and to connect 
ideas within mathematics and between math- 
ematics and other intellectual activity. 
Mathematical power is also defined by stu- 
dents' self-confidence and dispositions to 
seek, evaluate, and use mathematics. 
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National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
(1991). Professional Standards for Teaching 
Mathematics. Heston. VA: Author. 

This document spells out what teachers 
need to know to teach toward new goals for 
mathematics and how teaching should be 
evaluated tor the purpose of improvement. 
The image of mathematics teaching requires 
curriculum and a learning environment very 
different from much of current practice. 
Teaching proficiencies include: selecting 
mathematical tasks to engage students; pro- 
viding opportunities to deepen understand- 
ing; orchestrating classroom discourse to pro- 
mote investigation: using, and helping stu- 
dents use, technology and other tools; seek- 
ing, and helping students seek, connections 
to previous and developing knowledge; and 
guiding individual, small-group, and whole 
class work. 

National Research Council. 0989). Evetyhody 
Counts : A Report to the Nation on the Future 
of Mathematics Education. Washington. DC: 
Author. 

This document charts a course for the 
future of mathematics education. 

Mathematics is described as a process of 
searching for patterns. Chapters contrast 
myths with reality to underscore how the 
mathematics curriculum must change to 
develop mathematical power, how the teach- 
ing of mathematics must change, and how 
the field must mobilize for curriculum 
reform. 



Willoughby. S. S. ( 1990). Mathematics 
Education for a Changing World. 

Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 

This book begins with the rationale for 
changing mathematics and reasons why ‘new 
math" did not work. Four steps are recom- 
mended for improving mathematics educa- 
tion: (1) derive mathematics from the learn- 
er's reality; (2) use the power of abstract 
thought; (3) practice; and (4) apply mathe- 
matics to interesting material. Chapters pro- 
vide advice on implementing recommenda- 
tions, problem solving, technological devel- 
opment. making connections, and fostering 
change. 

Social Science 

National Commission on Social Studies in the 
Schools. (1989). Charting a Course: Social 
Studies for the 21st Century. Washington, DC: 
Author. 

In this report, the Commission’s 
Curriculum Task Force presents goals for 
social studies education for the early primary 
grades (K-3), the later elementary grades (4- 
6), and junior high (7-8) and high school (9- 
12). Part II of this report focuses on findings 
from developmental and cognitive research 
that have application for the teaching of 
social studies. For example, the notion that 
students cannot deal with social studies 
abstractions until grade four is discredited. 
Social studies teachers must understand and 
deal with students’ faulty and private miscon- 
ceptions about social phenomena. They also 
must understand that cooperative learning is 
an essential medium of study and learning in 
the social studies classroom. In the final sec- 
tion of this report, social science associations 
representing various disciplines — anthropolo- 
gy, economics, geography, politics, psycholo- 
gy, and sociology — present the key concepts, 
skills, and basic themes that any social stud- 
ies curriculum should contain. 
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Parker. W. C. ( 1 ( )91 ). Renewing the Social 
Studies Curriculum. Arlington. VA: 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 

Children do not know social studies — his- 
tory', geography, civics — for the simple rea- 
son that these subjects are not taught. The 
author presents five essential learnings in 
social studies: the democratic ideal, cultural 
diversity', economic development, global per- 
spective. and participatory citizenship. Three 
commitments pervade this text: (1) Social 
studies should be genuinely thought-provok- 
ing for all students. ( 2) Social studies should 
concentrate on the essential learnings treated 
in depth. (3) Democratic education requires 
students to learn how to deliberate, to care- 
fully consider issues in order to make 
informed decisions. The author also seeks to 
renew the curriculum through local or 
“home-grown” curriculum planning among 
those who actually must implement social 
studies in the classroom. Finally, there is a 
discussion of authentic assessment in social 
studies where tests require students to think 
and to demonstrate that they are capable of 
sound analysis and judgment. 

Quigley', C. N.. et al. (1991). Civitas: A' 
Framework for Civic Education. Calalxtsas, 
CA: Center for Civic Education. 

This book presents goals and characteris- 
tics of a social studies curriculum. Sections 
describe curricula for grades K-3, 4-6, 7-8, 
and 9-12, The author presents the research 
base for curriculum choice and separate 
chapters for the perspectives of the social sci- 
ence associations: anthropology, economics, 
geography, American and world history, 
political science, psychology, and sociology. 
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Darling-Hammond. L. (1992. July). Standards 
of Practice for Learner-Centered Schools. 

New York: National Center for Restructuring 
Education, Schcx>ls. and Teaching, Teachers 
College. Columbia University. 

This paper critiques the performance sta- 
tistics approach to holding schools account- 
able and explores the notion of “genuine 
accountability." The author calls for an 
examination of school practices along with 
student outcomes. An argument is made for 
improving schools by implementing reforms 
that are learner-centered and knowledge- 
based rather than procedure-oriented and 
rule-based. There are also discussions of 
equity and multiple assessments of students. 

Navarrete, C., Wilde, J., Nelson, C., Martinez, R., 
& Hargett, G. 0990). Informal Assessment 
in Educational Evaluation: Implications for 
Bilingual Education Programs. Washington, 
DC: National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education. 

The authors raise questions about the 
appropriateness of standardized tests for 
assessing the progress of bilingual education 
students. Because a bilingual education pro- 
gram is built on objectives unique to the 
needs of its students, many of the items on a 
standardized test may not measure the objec- 
tives or content of that program. A standard- 
ized test may have low content validity for 
specific bilingual education programs. Some 
tests may not lie sensitive to actual student 
progress. The authors explore alternative or 
“informal” assessment techniques, as contrast- 
ed with “formal" or standardized tests, and 
present some guidelines for ensuring ade- 
quate validity and reliability. There is a short 
discussion about portfolios and their use in 
the evaluation of bilingual education 
programs. 
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General Approaches to Alternative Assessment 

Herman. J. L.. Ashbacher, P. R., & Winters. L. 
(1992). A Practical Guide to Alternative 
Assessment. Alexandria, VA: Association for 
Superv ision and Curriculum Development. 

This book opens with an overview of 
shifts in conceptions about the role of assess- 
ment. Separate chapters provide guidance 
for determining assessment purposes, select- 
ing assessment tasks, setting criteria, ensuring 
reliable scoring, and using alternative assess- 
ment for decision-making. Chapters present 
useful tools such as checklists and charts. 

Haney. W.. & Madaus, G. (1989. May). 

Searching for Alternatives to Standardized 
Tests: Whys, Whats, and Whithers. Phi 
Delta Kappan , 70(9), 683-687. 

The authors point out that the education 
community needs to adopt a more critical atti- 
tude toward assessment and its effects on 
teaching and learning. They address four crit- 
icisms about testing: (1) Tests give false 
impressions about the status of learning in 
schools. (2) Tests are unfair to various 
groups. (3) Tests reduce teaching and learn- 
ing to mere preparation for testing. (4) Tests 
focus time and energy away from higher-order 
skills and more creative endeavors. 

Alternatives to standardized testing are 
explored with the caveat that the unreliability 
and lengthiness of individual teacher and 
committee evaluations in the past led to stan- 
dardized tests and multiple-choice items as 
solutions. The authors see some promise in 
the use of computer technology and the appli- 
cations of findings from cognitive science for 
the creation of better means for assessing stu- 
dents' skills. The overall point, however, is 
that the education system should not be in 
search of any single instrument. Standardized 
tests are currently being used for too many 
purposes. Instead, the authors call for a more 
thoughtful selection of different kinds of 
assessments for different purposes. 



Portfolio Metis. San Dieguito Union High 
School District, 710 Encinitas Boulevard, 
Encinitas, CA 92024. 

This is a newsletter published quarterly 
by the Portfolio Assessment Clearinghouse. 
Each issue contains reports of individual pro- 
jects and discussion of current concerns in 
portfolio assessment. It also provides period- 
ically updated abstracts of portfolio projects 
in schools, districts, and organizations around 
the country. 

Assessment in Specific Subject Areas 

Genishi, C., & Dyson, A. H. ( 1984). Language 
Assessment in the Early Years. Norwood. NJ: 
Ablex. 

This book explores the assessment of lan- 
guage and communication of young children 
between birth and age eight. The authors 
take an interactionist and developmental 
approach to language acquisition with partic- 
ular attention to the sociolinguistic contexts 
in which it occurs. Communication is exam- 
ined in a variety of settings: the home, day 
care, preschool, and the primary grades. 
There is also some discussion of the theories 
underlying the study of language acquisition. 
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SCHOOL-BASED ItFORM: LESSONS FIOM A NATIONAL STUDY 



Gentile, C. (1992). Exploring New Methods for 
Collecting Students’ School-based Writing: 
NAEP's 1990 Portfolio Study. Washington, 

DC: Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement. 

This report summarizes a study of the 
feasibility of conducting large-scale assess- 
ments using school-based writing. The study 
explored procedures for collecting classroom 
writing samples from children around the 
country, developing methods for describing 
and classifying the variety of writing submit- 
ted, and creating general scoring guides that 
could be applied across papers written in 
response to a variety of prompts or activities. 
A nationally representative sample of fourth 
and eighth graders was asked to work with 
their teachers and submit a sample of their 
best writing efforts. The report summarizes 
lessons learned about portfolio assessment. 

Kulm, G., & Malcom, S. M. (1991). Science 
Assessments in the Service of Reform. 
Washington, DC: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

This volume presents papers by curricu- 
lum and assessment specialists, psychologists, 
researchers, and teachers. Articles describe 
why, what, and how new forms of assess- 
ment are in sync with science curriculum 
reforms. Chapters present examples of alter- 
native assessments of science achievement, 
including features of science portfolios. 



Raizen, S. A., Baron, J. B„ Champagne, A. B., 
Haertel, E.. Mullis. I.V.S., &. Oakes. J. (Eds.). 
(1989). Assessment in Elementary School 
Science Education. Washington, DC: 

National Center for Improving Science 
Education. 

This is a panel report presenting a range 
of problems and recommendations for 
assessing elementary students’ science 
achievement. Chapters include issues in 
assessment, what student outcomes to assess 
and how to assess them, and ways to evalu- 
ate program features. Each chapter includes 
many examples. 

Valencia. S. W., McGinley. W., & Pearson. P. D. 
(1990). Assessing Reading and Writing. In 
G. G. Duffy (Ed.), Reading in the Middle 
School. Newark, DE: International Reading 
Association. 

Presents assessment procedures that 
examine students’ ability to use reading and 
writing for a variety of purposes. Assessment 
is characterized as continuous, multidimen- 
sional, collaborative, grounded in knowledge, 
and authentic. Authors provide a framework 
for analyzing assessments according to their 
focus (infrastructure/skills, reading and writ- 
ing processes, and context), structure, mode, 
content, and intrusiveness. A number of 
assessment examples are analyzed, including 
story retelling, holistic and analytic guides for 
rating writing, and a checklist for component 
writing processes, functions of writing, quali- 
ty of writing style, fluency, and mechanics. 
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Vermont Department of Education. (1992). 
Looking Iky ond "The Answer" Vermont 's 
Mathematics Portfolio Assessment Program. 
Pilot Year Report 1990-1991. Montpelier. VT: 
Author. 

This booklet describes Vermont 
Department of Education’s first attempt to 
use portfolios to assess mathematics. The 
report presents a history of changes under 
way in mathematics education and an 
overview of the structure cf the project. It 
describes how l)est pieces of student work 
are used to assess problem solving and math- 
ematical communication skills. Criteria and 
levels of performance are described and sam- 
ples of student work are presented. Also 
included are an overview of the pilot year, 
how student work was scored, the data col- 
lected, what was learned, and factors that 
will influence the success of the program. 

Yancey. K. B. ( 1992). Portfolios in the Writing 
Classroom. Urbana, IL: National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

This book contains chapters on the issues 
in the content, purposes, and use of writing 
portfolios throughout the grade levels. Many 
examples are provided of student work and 
teacher response to it. 
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